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PEACE SPEAKS IN THE SHADOW OF WAR 



'^iiE friends of the Lcague'miist have 

lifted up their hearts in reading 
the doings of the Assembty this year. 
It lias been a notable meeting, and the 
•League lias once again given tlie 
answer to those who say that it is a 
useless institution because it has not 
been able to stop war. 

It has been of special interest to 
note that the President tliis year was 
the Aga Khan, who is a descendant 
of the son-in-law of Mohammed, and is 
the spiritual head of the Islamic world. 

There have been few Assemblies at 
which so many moving speeches ha^^e 
been made. Two of them may be said 
to liave been almost from the very 
battlefields, for one was by the Prime 
]\linister of Spain and tlie other b}^ 
the Chinese Ambassador in Paris. 

China’s Desire For Peace 

Dr Wellington Koo, whose great 
Speech on behalf of China was listened 
to in silence and delivered in perfect 
English, described the ghastly character 
of the war Japan is making on his 
country, and declared that Japan had 
consecrated the use of force as an 
instrument to achieve her policy. 
China's good intentions and her desire 
for cooperation had alw^ays been 
thwarted by the Japanese mailed fist. 

The pretext that the pressure of 
over-population was driving Japan 
afield could be dismissed, nor did Japan 
lack raw materials. She might not 
have them at liome, but was she not 
supplied with cotton from the United 
States, with oil from America and the 
P^ast Indies, with Eon ore from India 
and Malaya, with wool from Australia, 
witli wood pulp from Canada and the. 
Scandinavian countries ? 

The Spanish Prime Minister (Sehor 
Ncgrin) followed Dr Koo with an im¬ 
pressive picture of the horrors of the 
Spanish war. He declared that his 
Government could end the civil war 
in two months if German and Italian 


Mmim Appeals to the World 

Mr Eden on the Two Ways 
Before the Nations 


troops were withdrawn. The war liad 
become a war of invasion, and if 
General Franco won with the aid of 
his foreign troops Spain would be in 
the clutches of these foreign masters. 

The Frcncli Foreign Minister spoke 
of the critical situation in Europe, 
declaring that the nations were on 
the road that leads to the abyss. 
If some disarmed while others con¬ 
tinued arming the. world would be 
divided into masters and slaves, and 
the great democratic countries could 
never allow such a reward to be given' 
to the aggressor. 

The greatest speech of all was made 
last week by Mr Eden, who expressed 
the feeling of the whole of oUr people 
in his impressive words on the dangers 
before the world, and the way out. 

Mr Eden spoke of the ill-will that 
had grown up between the nations 
and the effect it had had on the most 
peace-loving people among us. Our 
own country, for instance, was build¬ 
ing 450,000 tons of warships. This 
was evidence of the unhappy change 
which had come about in international 
relations, a thing which must greatly 


increase risks, anxieties, strains, and 
stresses all over the world. It could 
l^cncfit no nation, but must impoverish 
the victor no less than the vanquished. 

Our country, said Mr Eden, bclicv^es 
that war is wasteful and futile, and 
can confer no benefit on any nation. 
It is by its effect on the standard of 
life of the people that all political 
action must be judged, and conflict 
reduces that standard as surely as co¬ 
operation ju'omoles it. 

As to .Spain, wc have passed through 
a year of tense anxiety with opinions 
sharpl}^ divided, yet the conflict has 
not spread bc3'ond the borders of 
Spain. That is something, for if the 
policy of non-intervention were aban¬ 
doned Europe would be swept into 
deeper and more dangerous waters. 

Mr Eden then turned to the cause 
of the troubles of the world. Our 
own country, he said, has been 
criticised for. adopting a policy of 
Protection, but our gates have been 
kept open to an immense range of raw 
materials, foodstuffs, and manufac¬ 
tured goods, and our acceptance of 
imports from other nations has risen 


The Captain at the IVlast 


A Ri: MARK ABLE fact was revealed in the 
broadcast of the story of the Emden 
last week. 

The Emcleii vas the cruiser which, 
played liavoc with so much .shipping 
early in the war, and one of the things 
that was new to ns in the story was that 
tlie captain of a French gunboat had his 
legs shot a^vay in a fight with the Emden 
but insisted on carrying on, so that they 


lashed him to the mast. It is the 
modern version of that old Ballad of 
Chevy Chase which Sir Philip Sidney 
loved so much. It used'to stir him more 
than a trumpet, he said; and wc do 
not wonder, for in it come these linos : 
For Witheringloii my heart is woe 
That ever he slain should be, 

For token his legs toeve hewn in two 
He fought upon his knee. 


since 1929 from 16 per cent of all 
the world’s imports to 18 per cent. 
Compared with 1933 our imports 
have increased 43 per cent, and may 
this year reach nearly a thousand 
million pounds. , . 

Mr Eden thought this was a great 
contribution to the prosperity of 
trade, proving that our economic 
policy is not narrow. He then went on 
to speak of the great value of im¬ 
proving ' trade between Britain and 
America, the two greatest import 
markets of the world. An agreement 
between these countries for reducing 
their tariffs would be one of tlie most 
successful steps that could be taken 
for the prosperity of the world. 

An Offer to Lower Tariffs 

Mr Eden then dealt with raw 
materials. He reminded the League 
that the report of a League Committee 
showed clearly that the supply of raw 
materials has little to do with the 
possession of colonics. All golonial 
territories taken together produce 
only about 3 per cent of the world's 
supply of raw materials. 

Mr Eden then announced that the 
. British Government is ready to enter 
into discussion with any country 
for lowering tariffs in colonial terri¬ 
tories where tariffs can be shown to he 
a hardship, and is willing to do this 
also in the United Kingdom. 

The task before us, said Mr Eden, 
is to bring about a world free from 
fear ; fear of war, fear of impoverislr- 
ment, fear of social revolution and 
decline. The British Government is 
sincerely anxious to cooperate with all, 
and all Governments surely desired to 
promote the wellbeing of their people* 
How could that aim be reached ? 
On a basis of narrow nationalism or 
on a basis of cooperation with the 
rest of the world ? By cooperation we 
can achieve much .* in conflict wc 
shall lose all. > 
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Explorers on the 
Old Plateau 

Like a Lost World 

WHAT WILL THEY FIND ON THE 
LONELY PYRAMID OF ARIZONA? 

On the roof of Shiva’s Temple, the 
giant pyramid of rock rising remote 
and solitary in the Grand Canyon of 
Colorado, a bonfire blazed. 

It was the first work of man's hands 
that had appeared since the Stone Age 
on the forest plateau of this peak in the 
middle of the Colorado gorge. 

No aeroplane could land there because 
of the forest, a mile square. Only 
primeval hunters with flint arrows had 
ever set foot on it. How long its history 
may be the geologists can guess. It must 
be millions of years since the rain and the 
rivers began to carve the gorges, one of 
the wonders of the world, out of what was 
a vast level plain. But it is safe to say 
that, as Shiva’s Temple stands today, so 
it stood 50,000 years ago. It was there 
before there were men in Arizona, It 
may have looked as it docs now before 
there were men in the world. 

Shiva’s Temple 

Dr Harold Anthony, the first man to 
climb the height, lit the bonfire, and he 
was followed by the other 14 men who 
formed the scientific expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History. 

The attack on Shiva’s Temple Vv'as 
carefully planned. A base camp was 
established on the rim of the canyon, in 
the middle of which the Temple rises to 
7000 feet above sea level. From this 
the climbing party made their way, first 
down and then upward, to the lime¬ 
stone precipice rising 1200 feet to the 
plateau. They took with them rations 
and considerable equipment for the 
scaling of the precipice. 

Signalling By Bonfire 

For two days the party was roped 
together, but the difficult last stage of 
the ascent was made in 12 hours. Their 
wireless, after reporting fair progress 
till halfway up, went dead, and it was 
the bonfire, man’s first wireless, that 
signalled their, arrival; There is no W'ater 
on the plateau, for the region has a 
scanty rainfall, and the plateau docs not 
conserve what it receives ; consequently, 
as it is not easy to ration a large party, it 
was decided that for the preliminary 
inquiries Dr Anthony and one other 
only should remain. 

What will the expedition find ? Trees 
and shrubs and other vegetation without 
doubt. Dr Anthony reported soon after 
his aiTival that he had found traces of 
animal life. They were not very stirring 
at first sight, two small leaf-eared mice, 
.some discarded antlers of deer, chippings 
of flint arrows, and the not unexpected 
mosquito. But the search in the forest 
has only begun. 

Animals Out of the Race 

There can be no large animals, but 
there might be small ones, rabbits, 
chipmunks, and other small vermin 
and snakes. What have the ycn.rs done 
to them ? How has Natural Selection 
reacted on them ? Arc there on the roof 
of Shiva’s Temple some few types of 
animals which have fallen out of the race 
through competition with others in less 
secluded places ? ' ■ 

We know that in Australia and New 
Zealand, for example, there are priinitiv^e 
kinds of animals, like the platypus or the 
kiwi, not found clscwdierc, and some of 
the vegetation there looks as if it 
belonged to the Carboniferous Age. In 
islands like the Galapagos there are 
giant tortoises and other reptiles which 
the rest of the world has lost. 

It may he that on the lost world of the 
Grand Canyon there are types of life 
that have remained there while time and 
chance swept them away from the rest of 
the continent. 


A SHARK, TWO BOATS 
AND THREE PLANES 

Remarkable Adventure 

Unlike the Loch Ness monster, Scot¬ 
land’s fleet of basking sharks leave no 
doubts behind. 

They began their autumn manoeuvres 
on the Clyde by charging into unoiTend- 
ing sailing boats, though it is said that 
ordinarily they bask on the surface of 
the water with such contemplative 
serenity that it is hard to wake them to 
action. 

This legend was rudely dissipated 
when shark hunters sought them with 
harpoons. One party, which had been 
hunting the shark without success in tlic 
motor-boat Myrtle for a fortnight, 
suddenly cauglit a tartar. They sighted 
a basker 30 feet long, and three of tlie 
crew went after it with dinghy and 
harpoon. As soon as the shark felt the 
barb it woke to fury, or fright, and set off 
dragging the small boat after it. It went 
on without pause, first towards Arrau, 
then on and on past the Mull of Kintyre. 
heading for the open sea. It could not 
shake off the hated burden attached to 
it, though it turned again and again 
between Arran and the I\IulL 

An All-Night Chase 

The men in the dinghy would not let 
go, and the motor-boat, closely follow¬ 
ing, had to launch another boat with two 
more men in it to relieve the three 
fishers in the first. All night the chase 
went on, the shark fighting for life and 
liberty. When dawn came a fire broke 
out in the accompanying motor-boat's 
cabin. ; and it seemed that the shark 
might win, for the crew had all their 
work cut out to subdue the fiames, and 
the men then in the dinghy had to be 
left to carry on alone. The motor-boat 
had to return to shore, where it told the 
story of the fray to the lighthousemeu 
at the entrance to Campbeltown Loch. 

From Port Patrick a wireless was sent 
out to shipping to keep a \xatch for the 
vanished dinghy with shark attaclicd. 
Two aeroplanes went out from Renfrew, 
and a third front the Royal Air Force 

• station, to join in the search. But 
dingily, shark, and harpoon were not to. 
be found. 

Not till late in the day did news of it 
come. Then the Campbeltown lifeboat 
brought the dinghy's two men ashore. 
The sliark had dragged them for 100 
miles, till it lay exhausted in the shallow 
water of the beach. 

A motor-boat, , two dinghies, dhrec 
aeroplanes, and a lifeboat to cope with 
one basking shark ! We think . the 
honours go to the sharlc. 

Samuel Smiles 

• - It seems like an age since we shook 
hands with old Samuel Smiles, the great 
apostle of thrift and'sclf-liclp. 

Mis famous book Self-Help has been 
translated into 22 languages, and his 
many biographies of merchants and 
inventors have been very popular. 

A memoi'ial to Dr Smiles has now been 
organised by Mr Kilburn Scott, the 
well-known lecturer and engineer ; it is 
to take the form of a tablet on Zion 
School, Whitehall Road, Leeds, with 
which vSamuel Smiles was associated. 
Sir Walter Smiles, M P, a grandson, has 
promised to be present, at tlie unveiling. 

Mr Scott writes to us to say that 
Dr Smilcs's first and most famous book 
started fro hi a lecture he gave in tlic 
old cholera hospital in Leeds in 1845. 

This is one of the things Samuel 
Smiles said to the youth of his day : 

Whatever you ivislif that you are; 
for such is the force of will joined to the 
Divine that whatever ive wish to he, 
seriously, and with a true intention, we 
heconie. No one ardently ivishes to he 
patient, modest, or liberal, who does not 
become what he wishes. 


The Vast Majority 
OF THE Nations 

They Must Be Free 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
TO THE DICTATORS 

Much feeling has been aroused in the 
Dictator countries by a strong speecli niade 
by President Roosevelt on the danger of 
dictatorships. This is what he said. 

There has been a clear challenge in 
various parts of the world to the 
democratic idea of representative govern¬ 
ment. We do not den^^' that the methods 
of the challengers have obtained for 
many who live under them material 
things they could not have obtained 
under democi'acies which they had 
failed to make function, ' 

Unemployment has been lessened, 
even though the cause is the mad 
manufacturing of armaments. Order 
prevails, even though it is maintained 
l)y fear at the expense of liberty and 
individual rights. 

So their leaders laugh at all consti¬ 
tutions, predict the copying of their own 
methods, and prophesy an cai'ly end of 
democracy throughout the world. 

Both that attitude and that predic¬ 
tion arc denied by those of us who still 
believe in democracy—that is, by the 
overwhelming majority of the nations 
of the world and by the overwhelming 
majority of the people of the world. 
And the denial is based on two reasons 
eternally right. 

A Threat to Civijisation 

The first reason is that modern men 
and women will not tamely commit to 
one man or one group the permanent 
conduct of their government. Eventu¬ 
ally they will insist not only on the right 
to choose who shall govern them, but 
also upon a periodic reconsideration of 
that choice by the free exercise of the 
ballot. The second reason is that''the 
state of world affairs brought aboutM^y 
those now forms of government threatens 
civilisation. Armaments and deficits 
pile up together. Trade barriers multiply 
and mcrcliant ships arc threatened on 
the high seas. Fear . spreads through¬ 
out the world—fear of aggression, fear 
of invasion and revolution, and fear 
of death. 

The, people of the United States are 
rightly determined to keep that growing 
menace from our shores. 

RAIN OF FIRE 

A Kite in a Thundercloud 

' On Lake Constance the motor-boat 
employed by Friedrichsliafcu Obser¬ 
vatory for weather observations un¬ 
expectedly brought' down from the 
clouds a shower of fire the other day, 

A kite had been sent up carrying 
measuring/instruments and was lost to 
sight in a rain cloud. It was never seen 
again., The cloud was a thundercloud, 
which signalised its character by a 
lightning flash, and immediately after¬ 
wards the place where the kite had been 
became a blaze of fire. It poured down 
the 6000 feet of the kite’s steel wire, 
and wire and instruments were fused. 
The instruments fell into the lake and 
Avere no more seen. The wire made its 
final appearance like a rain of shooting 
stars. It Avas completely melted, and a 
shoAver of fiery fragments fell on and 
about the boat, 

Benjamin/Franklin, Avho aatts the first 
to draAV electricity from a thundercloud 
185 years ago, would have been delighted’' 
by the demonstration, but down the 
moistened string of the silk kite he sent 
up floAved only a trickle of electricity, 
though he was able to measure it. 

End of Summer Time 

Summer Time ends early in the 
morning of Sunday, October 3,, so all 
clocks and watches should be put hack 
one hour on Saturday night. See page x 6 


Little News Reel 

Great Tom of St Paul’s will ring for 
three hours on November 6 to proclaim 
the 300th birthday of the Ancient Society 
of College Youths, the bell-ringing 
brotherhood. 

South Africa has already this year sent 
;£2,171,000 worth of diamonds, ;f5oo,opo 
more than last year, to the markets of 
the Avorld. 

About a quarter of a million people 
visited the Television Exhibition at the 
Science Museum, which ended last month. 

On one day in September the Southern 
Railway Docks at Southampton dealt 
with more than half a million tons of 
shipping, 

Sheffield's tool factories are so busy 
that it has been necessary for them to 
decline an order from China for a 
million tools. 

We gratefully acknoAvledgc the sums 
of £2 from Kirkcaldy, Scotland, and 
2s from Ashford, Kent, for the Old 
War Horse Fund. 

The War Against the 
Litter Lout 

The Avar against the Litter Lout goes 
gaily on ; tlie example of the Sussex 
police is being AAadely followed, and 
dozens of people were fined in one day in 
Hampshire last Aveek. 

One of the cases Avas that of a nurse at 
Headley DoAAm Avho, liaving finished Avith 
a letter, tore it into 102 pieces and thrcAv 
them on to Ludshott Common. It hap¬ 
pened that the local secretary of the 
National Trust suaa' them, and, gathering 
the fragments, pieced them together and 
found that the cn\'elopc Avas addressed 
to tlie nurse, against wliom he toolc out 
a summons. 

A Nation's Fareweil 

The scenes in Prague last Aveek at the 
funeral of Dr Masaiyk will never be 
fingotten by the people of Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

Rarely has any country seen more 
Avidespread signs of grief. Over a 
million people arrhxd in Prague by 
trains, buses, charabancs, and motor 
. lorries, and in four da^^s nearly 900,000 
people passed by tlic coffin of the old 
President, leaving 4000 wreaths. 

■ Dr Masaryk Avas, the founder and 
shaper of his nation. . One of the greatest 
men who came to pOAAer Avitli the Groat 
War, he lo\xd Peace over all. So tlic 
people love his memory, aird he lives in 
history as one of Europe’s greatest men. 

THINGS SEEN 

A cat .seizing a stoat pouncing on a 
starling, the. starling escaping. 

Paper from a dust-cart bloAving about 
the streets of Deal. 

' Three London boys gazing in AvoiiTlcr 
at a squirrel leaping in the trees of 
Epping Forest. 

A mushroom at Tunstall in Yorkshire 
34 inches across, weighing nearly tAvo 
pounds. 

THINGS SAID 

We arc alarmed at the increase in the 
number of RAF tragedies. 

A jury foreman at Coinvay 

Unless Avc are jrrepared to defend our 
ideals there may presently be no case 
to Avhich the British peoples Avoiild 
spontaneously rall3^ Mr Wickham Steed 

There can never be a really happy 
home if there is trouble in the kitchen. 

Air R. W. Foot 

We must make our contribution to the 
conditions on which peace everywhere 
can be maintained. Mr Cordell Hull 

The flowers look happier now. 

A lady in Cornwall after the 
first rain for 12 weeks 
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Wind-Filled Sails Command the Argosy to; Ride the Waves 
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THE SPLENDID OLD SAILING SHIP JOSEPH CONHAD FINDS A HELPFUL WIND 
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What is in Store 
For Germany? 

American Traveller’s 
Impression 

i IS OPINION CHANGING ? 

; We take the following from a letter 
'■ written by an American citizen ivho 
Juts known Germany well for ten years 
and has lately been there again. 

; He has written of his impressions to 
an English friend^ ivho sends this part of the 
letter to the Manchester Guardian, 

We give it as a significant ivitness of a 
.change that appears to be taking place 
in opinion in Germany. 

I do not know whether I mentioned 
before that we found a changing spirit 
in Berlin. 

People seem to be expressing their 
disgust with the regime much more 
freely than they did three years ago. 
This art squabble in Munich has made 
a tremendous stir, much more naturally 
in Germany than it would have done in 
another country. Our best German 
friend writes that so far over 400,000 
people have visited the exhibit of 
“ degenerate artwhich Hitler has got 
together, while only a handful go to see 
his officially blessed exhibit of true 
German art. 

Plucky Dr Niemoeller 

The family of this same friend heard 
the preacher Niemoeller the last time he 
spoke in Dahlem before his arrest, and 
They say that German Protestantism 
has taken on new life in opposing Hitler, 
People who never went into a church 
arc now there and ready to support 
these tough Protestant ministers who 
continue saying what they think. I 
really feel that if things continue peace¬ 
fully Hitler's days are numbered. 
Whether he will start something violent 
to keep himself in power we^ shall have 
to see. 

The opinion there seems to be that the 
army is now the biggest factor for peace, 
for the generals know they' have no 
resources for a war aiid will do their best 
to keep Hitler from getting them into 
trouble, for the time being at least, 
Blombcrg is now called “ the rubber 
lion ” for his giving-in to Hitler on the 
Spanish situation. Von Fritsch, however, 
recently put Hitler in his place. At one 
of their big meetings a speech was being 
made by the man who specialises in 
their new Germanic religion, and Von 
Fritsch got up in the middle of the 
speech and left. Hitler, it seems, was 
furious and asked for his resignation. 
He retorted that he could have his re¬ 
signation if he wished, but that eighteen 
generals of the General Staff would 
resign with him, so Hitler had to back 
down. The brother of —— is now doing 
his military service, and he says that 
the young fellows in the army make fun 
of Hitler all the time. Certainly there 
is not the youthful enthusiasm in certain 
quarters that there used to be. 

Contact From Outside 

It is a curious phenomenon, contact 
with Germany nowadays. When wc are 
at home the acts of the German Govern¬ 
ment so disgust and enrage me that I 
cannot think rationally about the 
country. But in spite of that I feel so 
sympathetic to many things German 
and so closely related in thoughts and 
point of view to my friends there that 
it is impossible for me simply to wash my 
hands of the whole business. In fact, the 
difficulties which all my friends there are 
having, material and spiritual, seem to 
make me all the more a part of the 
German scene. And knowing that some 
of my friends even dared to stay at 
home during the last election rather 
than vote certainly makes it seem worth 
the effort to go and see them, especially 
since contact with someone from outside 
obviously gives encouragement to them. 


TiiE Baden-Powells of India 

Unknown Trackers of Cattle Thieves 


Doys all over the world (and Guides 
^ too) must have greatly enjoyed 
the stories broadcast by Lord Baden- 
Powell in telling liow the Scouts and 
Guides o^ve their organisations to 
scouting which, first practised in fun as 
a boy, he put originally to serious 
purpose in India. 

India has still its native Badcn- 
Powclls, if the Chief Scout will let us 
call them so ; but they are anonymous, 
their identity unguessed, or they would 
not long survive: 

Cattle-stealing is still as rife in 
remoter India as it was once in Border 
England. ; A native peasant's fortune 
may disappear in a day, for Avitli the 
cattle brow'sing in the long grass of the 
jungle the herdsmen see little of them for 
hours at a time.* The thieves may drive 
them off from their wild, tangled pasture; 
or they may steal on a village by night 
and drive the animals aw^ay while their 
owners sleep. 

In order to identify cattle so stolen 
the natives have elaborate systems of 
secret brandings and markings on their 
animals, w^hich have but to l)e seen to 
be recognised and claimed, no matter 
how far they have been driven. The 
task is to find them. 

To assist in the work there ckist a 
number of men ^Yho do nothing else but 
track stolen animals, their fee being an 
unvarying ten rupees a head of cattle 


reclaimed. How they trace the stolen 
animals is a mystery known only to 
themselves ; blit trace them they do, 
through jungle and villages, over hills 
and across rivers, it may be a hundred 
miles and more. There can be few better 
trackers in the world, than these un¬ 
official, unknown scouts of the Indian 
wilds. . . ■' \ 

But it is*part of their code that, having 
tra.ccd the animals aiid secretly brought 
the owners to the spot, they take no 
further part, and their names arc never 
divulged. The thief , knows that he is 
trapped, but native etiquette forbids his 
ever being informed of the identity of 
the sleuth who has followed him up. 

The consequence is that when the 
\vrongcd native appeals to a British 
magistrate for aid in regaining his cattle 
he is unable to call as a witness the man 
who has tracked the criminal. There is 
not a doubt as to his being the rightful 
owner of the animals he claims, but as 
he cannot tell the truth he has to invent 
a story, such as that he saw the theft 
committed by the person whom ho 
accuses, but dared not at the time, for 
,fear of injury by the robber's firearms, 
approach to defend his property. 

B-P knows about this, wc may be sure. 
He would not condone the falsehoods of 
the poor robbed peasants, but he would 
hail these marvellous unnamed trackers 
as equals arid brothers in the silent craft. 


Work of the Stone Age Carpenters 

Wooden Temple Raised With Flints 


O NE more wooden temple has been 
found, this time in Scotland. 
Wliilc the great prehistoric hill city 
of Maiden Castle in Dorset is being laid 
bare, Stonehenge freed from its un¬ 
sightly buildings, and Avebury safe¬ 
guarded for future ages, Scotland has 
awakened to a sense of something of her 
antique wonders, and has burst on the 
world with a magnificent story of ex¬ 
ploration and discovery. 

Under the turf of the Duntochcr 
Boukivard, Glasgow, there has Iain for 
thousands of years a wonder of the first 
maguitvule, We had our Woodhenge, 
forerunner of Stonehenge; Scotland 
has here a magnificent w'oodcn temple, 
the finest building of timber raised by 
prehistoric men yet revealed in our land. 

The turf so far removed reveals the 
remains of a temple 86 feet in radius. 
The holes in which stood the great 
timber pillars show that the builders 
followed a marvellously complicated 
plan. Their temple was arranged in 


such a manner as to outline circles, ovals, 
and a large number of serpentine designs. 

This last feature seems startlingly to 
confirm the story that the Stone Age 
masters who built Avebury employed' a 
snake pattern in planning the' great 
stone avenue by which the vast pillared 
temple of stone was approached. The 
finds in Scotland show that the temple 
was the work of Stone Age men, followed 
centuries later by men of the Bronze 
Age, and the cemetery, with over 50 
graves, has evidence of cremation and 
ordinary burials, with vessels relating 
to both those ages. 

Here, then, is a buried site \vith a new 
volume opening for history. It is not the 
first wood temple found, for they are 
known in Wiltshire and in Lancashire, 
but each one tells us something new. 
This building rose iinder the hands of 
geniuses who felled tlieir trees, hewed 
and shaped ‘ their timbers, and built 
, their temple with axes, choppers, and 
adzes all of flint. 


The Keen Boys of Poplar 


The World And 
Its Food 

What the People Need 

NO COUNTRY WHICH 
CANNOT IMPROVE 

■ ’ • • t . 

The world*s peoples need more wheat 
and more meat. 

So says the League of Nations Nutri¬ 
tion Committee, which has done a great 
service by helping the world better to 
understand its food. ; 

Of the various kinds of corn, wheat is 
superior to maize and rice. It is the 
aristocrat of the Grass Family. The 
races of the Far East would be healthier 
if they ate wheat instead of maize and 
rice, and this would have a good effect 
on world agriculture, 

A greater consumption of meat would 
improve the nutrition of the Western 
peoples. The report docs not say so, but 
it is probable that the splendid, physique 
of Australian men, who so often top six 
feet, is to some extent due to the fact 
that Australians are the greatest meat 
eaters in the world. 

Sea foods are remarkable for their 
iodine, and there is scope for a great 
increase in fish consumption. Methods 
of fishing, canning, freezing, and drying 
have been improved, but much remains 
to be done in fish marketing. 

The expansion in the production and 
consumption of milk. Nature's perfect 
and complete food, has i*csultcd in the 
value of the world's milk exceeding 
the value of any other farm produce. 

One of the best and most practical 
steps that could be taken by Govern¬ 
ments to improve the health of the young 
would be to arrange the free or cheap 
distribution of milk to children and 
nursing mothers. 

The report says there is no country in 
which conditions could not be improved 
with nlore Government help. Also there 
is no country in which further mcasur<p3 
to awaken public opinion on the subject 
are not urgently needed. 

The Liberty of the 
American People 

Dy President noosevolt v: 

hi a speech celebrating the signing of -the 
American Constitution President' Roosevelt 
made this notable declaration the other day : 

The present Government of the 
United States has never taken away and 
never will take away any liberty of any 
minority unless it be a minority whicli 
so abuses its liberty as to'do positive 
and definite harm to its neighbours 
constituting a majority. No one 
cherishes more deeply than I the civil and 
religious liberties achieved by so much 
blood and anguish through the many 
centuries of Anglo-American history. 


Good Training In and Round London What Canada Has Done 

Bv Canada’s Prims Mlnlstsi* 


T here arc reports that more of our 
boys who work at various trades arc 
attending night schools. 

Wc could wish, however, that day 
continuation vschools were compulsory 
everywhere. Night school after a hard 
day's work is exhausting, but better 
night study than none. 

Mr Paley Yorke, Pi'incipal of the 
Poplar School of Engineering and Navi¬ 
gation, says the boys of East London 
arc keen to learn, and that he admires 
their grit in attending three evening 
classes a week. He does not say how 
many such boys there are, but we fear 
they form a small part of the juveniles 
of Poplar. 

i On the very threshold of life, boys 
and girls need continued education to fit 
them to be capable men and women. 
Society is responsible for such lives and 
should help them freely. We regret to 
note that Mr Yorke adds : 


One thing that puzzles me is the large 
number of students who ask us not to let it lee 
known to their employers that they are 
attending classes. We are confident tliat there 
is a tremendous amount of interference on 
the part of works foremen in the kind of 
studies a youth is taking up. , 

It is as much in the interests of em¬ 
ployers as of society at large that every 
youthful mind should be trained, every 
youthful pair of hands made deft. 

At Dagenham, the wonder-town in 
Essex which has grown like a mushroom 
since the war, provision is made for both 
evening and day students at a great 
school that cost over ;^2oo,ooo. Some 
5000 night scholars as well as 1000 day 
students arc under tuition. ^Middlesex 
also reports great educational activity in 
many districts, and aims at feeding lier 
splendid new industries with a well- 
trained personnel. 


By Canada’s Prims Minister 

Speaking for Canada, I am happy to 
be able to say that wc have found it 
possible to cooperate with other countries 
in seeking to restore the normal flow and 
volume of international commerce. 

Canada can now claim that she employs 
no quotas, no exchange restrictions, no 
embargoes except those connected ivith 
the traffic in arms and the prevention oj 
the spread of disease. ' 

In Constantinople 

Loudspeakers are to be installed in 
all the main streets of Constantinople to 
remind pedestrians of the city's traffre 
regulations. The loudspeaker will §;,ive 
out such instructions as 
Don't throw UUer, 

Cross the streets at the crossings, ■. 

Don't stop a passer-by to ash for a light. 
Anyone disobeying the instructions is 
liable to be fined then and there. 
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HONOUR TO DANIEL 
BOONE 

One of America's gran.cl pioneers was 
Diiniel Boone. 

Ill the eighteenth century he left the 
area of European settlement on the 
eastern seaboard and went into the wild 
parts of Kentucky, then almost unknown 
to white men, eventually founding the 
town of Boonesborough, 

Now the house in the little town of 
Exeter in Pennsylvania, where Daniel 
Boone was born in 1735, has been 
bought by the State authorities and is to 
become a museum in memory of the old 
pioneer. Standing in the middle of a 
25o~acre farm which belonged to Daniel's 
father, the old red stone house is to be 
restored, and a roadway is to be built 
to it so that visitors may easily reach the 
museum from the main highway. 

UNDERGROUND STATIONS 

It has been decided to spend 0,000 
in improving the ventilation of London’s 
Underground stations. Experiments are 
being made to determine the best way of 
lowering temperatures during the sum¬ 
mer months and of removing draughts 
in subways and on platforms. -Both 
these sources of unpleasantness exist 
widely on the Underground, and it is 
hoped that the experiments will lead 
to the possibility of improvements on a 
great scale. 

59,000 DOCTORS 

If the nation’s health does not improve 
it will not be for the want of doctors. 

Last year tlie number of doctors on 
the medical register reached the record 
number of over 59,000, an increase of 
1900 in one year. In this country there 
is now more than one doctor to every 
thousand people. 

THE PEACE BUGLE 

The picture which we reproduce here 
is of a German girl with a bugle. It will 
interest readers of the C N to know how 
she got it. 

It was made in her own country and 
was used in the Great War. But it was 
taken in the Battle of Messines, and ever 
since has been in the hands of an English 
general. Of course it w^as kept as a 
trophy, a sign of victory over another 


Pots For Sale in Nigeria , 






itation. Since then the general has 
become more interested in peace, and 
one of his ways of expressing this w'as to 
give back the trophy to a member of 
the German nation whom he met at an 
Oxford Group house party this summer. 

WJiat a change must have taken place 
before an English general could give 
such a gift and a German girl could 
accept it ! But such wonders are hap¬ 
pening in these days. It was thrilling 
to hear this tall girl -with dark eyes tell 
her own story at Oxford, standing erect 
with the bugle hung over h(;r shouldei’s. 
She called it the Peace Bugle. Wc can 
think with thankfulness of the message 
she will take back with her. 

THE LIVINGSTONE TREE 

When Livingstone met Stanley in 1871 
the explorers planted a mango tree at 
the place where they met, near Lake 
Tanganyika. In 66 years the tree has 
grown so large that it has split the con¬ 
crete memorial which was built round it. 


POOR DANCING BEARS 

Dancing bears will soon be no more 
seen in Rumania. This favourite amuse¬ 
ment of the people of villages in the 
Ballcans has been forbidden by a decree 
of the Rumanian Government. 

It was public opinion that righted this 
wrong, complaints reaching the cars of 
high personages in the Government that 
the owners of dancing bears, most of 
whom arc gipsies, treated the animals 
with much cruelty while they were 
training them. We hope other countries 
will follow Rumania’s lead, and that 
soon all performances of dancing bears 
will be as rare as cock-fighting. 

THE BOX IN THE CELLAR 

From. German}^ comes news of a man 
who hid £^o in notes in a cigar box, 
thinking they would be sure to be safe 
in his cellar. Unfortunately mice found 
his treasure, and when he opened the 
box a little while ago all his money had 
been nibbled away. 

A NEXT-YEAR EXHIBITION 

An unusual exhibition is to be held in 
London next January. 

Known as the Domestic Service 
Exhibition, it will be staged in the 
Horticultural Hall. The organisers hope 
to ]iut domestic service on a higher level 
and make it. mox'e attractive to women 
and girls. Tlierc will be competitions in 
table-laying, boot-clcaiung. cooking, and 
the use of a vacuum and telephone. It 
is believed that domestic service might 
be regarded much more favourably if a 
few improvements could be introduced, 
and if girls in service'could be assured of 
definite free hours. 

GAMES OF CHANCE 

The French Government has ordered 
that all. automatic machines used for 
playing games of chance shall be 
confiscated. Cafe keepers are indignant, 
at the decree, for they made large profits 
on the machines. 


THE GULL AND THE BALL 

Nobody likes being gulled, and the 
lighthouse-kcepers on the Flannan Isles 
in the Hebrides are wondering how to 
outwit the gulls, which are preventing 
them from having some well-earned 
recreation. ■ 

The men have made a small five-hole 
golf course, but, as soon as one of them 
cirives off a gull swoops down, snaps up 
the ball, and flics away with it. This 
has happened so many times that the 
keepers arc sending to the mainland for 
a supply of second-hand balls. 

CONGRATULATIONS 

Early in September there was a jump 
of 27,600 in the number of greetings 
telegrams despatched in a week. The 
normal figure is 60,000, but for awcekin 
September it went up to 87,000. 

At first Post Ofiice officials were at a 
loss to account for this sudden rise, but 
investigation showed, that by far the 
greater number of additional telegrams 
were sent to the boys and girls who had 
won successes in the Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge school certificate examinations. 
Uncles and aunts, brothers and sisters, 
and cousins and friends, all were sending 
congratulations by telegram to the 
luck}." ten thousand. 


THE PRIME MINISTER 
AND THE TITS 

We rejoice to know that our Prime 
Minister, like many other well-knowa 
men, is a lover of birds. 

It seems that when Mr Chamberlain 
moved to Downing Street last year he 
fixed a nest-box to one of the lime trees 
in the famous garden, and in Alarch this 
year a pair of blue-tits took up residence 
in the box and laid three eggs. Alas, 
it was found later that the nest was 
deserted and the three eggs reduced to 
two. Evidently the birds gave up thei** 
attempt, for blue-tits lay 10 to 12 eggs* 
and often roar a youngster from each 
egg. They arc never content with a 
mere three ! 

We hope the Prime Minister will have 
better luck next time. 

GERMANY'S ROADS 

A group of public men representing 
many public bodies in this country is 
now visiting Germany, to travel over 
a thousand miles of German roads. 

They arc to study design, layout, 
surfaces, width, and method of con¬ 
struction. One of the roads they will 
sec is that from Leipzig to Nuremberg, 
with which no road in England can 
compare. It is 150 miles long, with dual 
carriageways, cacli 24 feet wide, no 
cross-roads, uniform surfaces and sign¬ 
posting, and very gentle curving where 
curves are necessary. 

The Germans have ah'cady opened 
nearly a thousand miles of roads of 
this character, and arc laying down new 
ones at the rate of 650 miles a year. 

TRADE IS EXCELLENT 

Through rising prices we arc having 
to pay much more for our purchases 
abroad. 

Meat, dairy produce,* fruit, raw ma¬ 
terials, manufactures—all are costing 
more. The result in August was a big 
increase in the value of the cargoes 
brought in, ivliich w'crc worth nearly 
121,000,000 more than in August, 1936. 

Not all this rise was due to liigher 
prices, however, for part was caused by 
big purchases of materials for arma¬ 
ments and for improving ordinaiy trade. 

British exports also showed an in¬ 
crease for August, from /35,200,000 last 
year to ^42,500,000. There is no doubt 
that trade as a whole is excellent in 
nearly every department. 


PRETTY POLL 

Pretty Poll is gradually disappearing 
from the British home. Since the 
psittacosis scare in 1930, when birds of 
the .parrot species were forbidden entry 
into this country, the import trade has 
become practically dead. Only parrots 
needed for medical research or rare 
species for zoos are allowed into the 
country. There is 110 prospect of the 
bail bcing\ lilted for sonic time by the 
Ministry of Health. 

Pretty Ik)ll lives often to a great age. 
A parrot at the I.ondon Zoo is over 
eighty. 

Denmark, Flolland, and Germany have 
also banned tlic import of Pretty Poll. 


Durham Gives itself a Great Lake 


A village in Durham has become a 
lake, a reservoir having been made 
where Burnhopc stood on the moors. 

The old cottages and farmhouses have 
been demolished, though the quaint 
paclchorse biddgc remains intact under 
more than 100 feet of water. The 
moorland road which once led to the 
bridge has vanished, and in its place is a 
splendid new motor road 1800 feet long. 
The road crosses an embankment only, 
recently completed, and all who travel 
this way have a magnificent panorama. 

The reservoir, over 1000 feet above 
sca-levcl, has been made in the face of 


great hardship, the winters being ex¬ 
ceedingly severe ; but the authorities did 
everything to make life pleasant for the 
900 workmen, building a village for 
them and providing them with a school 
and a kincma. 

Now the reservoir is a beautiful lake, 
a mirror for wild and splendid country. 
Its motorway runs along an embank¬ 
ment 800 feet wide at the base and 130 
at the top. Two million tons of material 
were .needed to make the embankment, 
a barrier keeping in check an area of 
a hundred acres of water gathered from 
ten thousand acres of moorland. 







A Balloon Man of Egypt 

THE SCHOOL SUBWAY 

Ilford is proud of her new ^40,000 
elementary scliool, just completed. 

It has all the latest improvements, 
including wireless in every class-room 
and a kinema hall. 

Remembering Safety First, the de¬ 
signers have provided a subway under 
the arterial road bounding the school, 
so that the children need not use that 
dangerous thoroughfare. This subway 
has. no steps but easy ramps, so that 
perambulators can negotiate it. It is an 
admirable idea. 
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Thank God and Take 
Courage 

'There is better and better 
^ news from India. Mr 
C. F. Andrews, who is probably 
in more complete sympathetic 
understanding with the Indian 
mind than any other English¬ 
man, has written of his great 
satisfaction at what is taking 
place. 

Whether we like it or not, 
wC; as rulers of India, have 
made a bold venture in the 
name of freedom and justice, 
and it has been done largely 
in the face of teiTorism on 
the one hand and obstinate 
obstruction on the other. 

Mr Andrews has just seen 
Mahatma Gandhi and has 
heard at first hand of all that 
is happening from the Indian 
point of view. 

The old official attitude, 
based on a false idea * of 
prestige, has been broken down 
by the Viceroy,' who asked 
the Mahatma to meet him at 
New Delhi. Congress Minis¬ 
ters in the provinces, on taking 
office, went to see the Mahatma, 
and are acting as far as possible 
on his advice. Their pro¬ 
gramme is not sensational, 
but is based on the remedy of 
abuses of long standing. 

They have made a first step 
toward abolishing the revenue 
from alcohol and opium. They 
are determined to abolish the 
convict settlement in the An- 
' damans. Our own Govern¬ 
ment officials proposed this 
twenty years ago. They are 
also restoring the villager's 
grazing rights, which had been 
gradually taken away, and 
setting up inquiries into soil 
erosion, forestry, irrigation, 
floods, water-storage, and so on. 

We may say that most of 
this is not new, but what is new 
is that Indian Ministers should 
be willing to take office and 
set to work to carry it all out. 

Perhaps better than all, as 
indicating a fine attitude of 
mind, the new Ministers are 
allowing themselves much 
smaller salaries. 

When we look at all these 
things and ask what might 
have happened if Mr Gandhi 
had not been there to bring to 
unanimity this desire for good¬ 
will and peace, we may well 
thank God and take courage. 

The Golden Keys 

The door of death is made of gold 
That mortal eyes cannot behold: 
But when the mortal eyes are closed, 
And cold and pale the limbs reposed. 
The soul awakes, and wondering sees 
In her mild hand the golden keys. 

William Blake 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The People With No Windows 

go mncli has been said of the com¬ 
parative failure of President 
Roosevelt*s legislation in the 1937 
Congress tliat we record the passage 
of the Housing Act, which is designed 
to clear away the worst of America's 
slums wliicli have increased as her 
vast industries have grown. 

The Act authorises the Federal 
Government to lend local authorities 
;)rioo,ooo,ooo to destroy slums and 
provide healthy modern dwellings for 
the poor. 

Perhaps we do not realise how bad 
American housing conditions arc. In 
New York City tlicre are sonic iivo 
million people living in rooms xvliich 
have no ivindoivs I 

The Brave Pastor 

Jt is impossible to withhold sympathy 
from those German pastors who 
continue to say wliat they tliink in 
their pulpits. Last week the pastor 
who is taking Dr Nicmoellcr's pulpit 
wliilc tlie doctor is in prison announced 
that the total number of arrests is 
now 1.^2. 

What shall we say to all tins, the 
pastor asked; and then he answered 
his own question, saying^ ''Nothing, 
my dear parishioners ; let us pray," 

Where the British Empire Stands 

We take this fine passage from The Times ; 
it is the British Enipire^s answer to Com¬ 
munism. 

']['"nE, British Empire is not per¬ 
suaded by experience that the 
answer to internal Communism is 
militaiy. 

It is itself one of the world's bul¬ 
warks against social disruption. During 
twcnt3' 3'ears the subsidised efforts of 
Communism have made no impression 
upon it because it has been able to 
oppose to them the appeal of its mature 
democratic tradition, the political in¬ 
telligence of its peoples, and tlie prac¬ 
tical fruits' of both these qualities in 
union. 

It docs not seek to prescribe for 
other countries the means by which 
they shall maintain their institutions 
against subversion from within, nor 
will it suffer prescription from without. 
At the same time it diagnoses Com- 
munisrn as a disease resulting from 
war, povert}^ and privation, and it 
holds that tlie only international pre¬ 
ventive against it is cooperation on the 
widest front for ever-rising levels of 
social well-being and contentment, 

■ © 

The Return Home 

^ND SO this great industrial nation 
must plough its way onward 
with circuses like the Berlin anniver¬ 
sary and the Nuremberg rally to cheer 
the people before they return home, 
to their black bread and margarine. 

Manchester GuarJiau 


Play the Man 

pEAR not what the world may sa}"; 
Hold the straight and narrow 
way 

In the open light of day, 

And play the man. 

They will call thee poor and weak, 
Being merciful and meek : 

Heed not thou the words they speak, 
But play the man. 

Trust in God, and let them mock, 
Vain as waves that surge and shock. 
Broken on resisting rock : 

Pla^^ thou the man, 

Walter Chalmers Smith 

Tip-Cat 

LADY says she always feels 
different when, she goes in the 
sea. Can't think what has come 
over her. 

0 

JJarvest time is costly for farmers. 
They can't cut down expenses. 

0 

A^fter summer holidays is the time to 
make resolutions. To have more 
holidays. 

0 

Jn an open-air school children arc taught 
how to cultivate tomatoes. It is a 
growing practice. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 


I 



If it was Noah who first put 
two and two together 



\Yiio would like to be a taster at the 
National Honey Show ? Someone 
prepared to stick to the job. 

0 

A HOLIDAY-MAKER says he likes to go 
to sleep on the pier. He drops off. 
0 

'J'astes in bacon are changing. Con¬ 
sumers are getting rasher and 
rasher, 

A NEW statue is being kept 

secret until it is unveiled. The * 
sculptor will not give it away, 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
>^ORLD trade last, year amounted to 
the immense sum of over 5000 
million pounds. 

Js^OTTiNGiiAM mincrs arc to have a 
week’s holiday with pay. 

'y HE Zoo is paying for police to prevent 
litter on 'Whipsnade Common. 
yiiE Sunday closing of shops has been 
agreed on in South London. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Hoiv often do we remember that all 
our lives we are being watched? What 
toe do at home, in the street, in business, 
when adversity comes ; hotv we behave, 
and the way we live day by day, is all 
observed by someone* 


Freedom Over All 

J^ARius, almost without drawing 
breath, went on in a burst of 
enthusiasm : 

Let us be just, my friends ! To be 
the Empire of such an Emperor, what 
a destiity for a nation, when that 
nation was France, and her genius was 
added to his ! To rise and rule, to 
march in triumph, with the capitals 
of the world for halting-places and 
kings for grenadiers, to dethrone 
dynasties, to change the map of 
Europe by a charge, to feel that your 
hand was on the sword-hilt of God, to 
follow a leader who was Hannibal, 
Caesar, Charlemagne, in one, a man 
who could dazzle 3^011 every morning 
with fresh victories, wake you by the 
guns of the Invalides, fling great 
names into gulfs of light, names that 
will shine for ever, Marengo, Areola, 
Austcrlitz, Jena, Wagram ! To set 
constellations of glory blazing in the 
skies of history, to make the French 
Empire the peer of the Roman, to be 
the greatest nation and give birth to 
the greatest army, to send out the 
legions over the earth as a mountain 
sends forth its eagles, to triumph, to 
dominate, to threaten, to be the one 
nation in Europe crowned and haloed 
with glor3q to sound a flourish across 
the centuries, to conquer the world 
twice over, by conquest and by charm 
—it was stupendous, sublime ! Wliat 
could be greater ? 

To he free, said Combferre. 

Victor Hugo in Les Mis^rables 

The Voice of Peace 

TV/ere half the power that fills the 
^ world with terrorj 
Were half the wealth bestowed on 
camps and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind 
from error, 

There were no need of arsenals nor 
forts : 

The warrior's name would be a name 
abhorred, 

And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother on its fore¬ 
head 

Would wear for evcrymorc the curse 
of Cain! 

Down the dark future,, through long 
generations, 

Tlie echoing sounds grow fainter and 
then cease ; 

And, like a bell, with solemn, sweet 
vibrations, 

I hear once more the voice of Christ 
say Peace ! 

Peace ! and no longer from its brazen 
portals 

The blast of war's great organ shakes 
the skies ; 

But, beautiful as songs of the im¬ 
mortals, 

The holy melodics of love arise. 

Longfellow 

The Onlv Way 

I must have someone by me who 
sinks his own will utterly in mine, who 
believes in me unflinchingly, who will 
cling to me in good hap and ill, who 
lives only to shed light and warmth 
over my life and must die if 1 fail. 

Buy yourself a dogj my lord! 

. Henrik Ibsen 
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Came 



Two Oceans 


Queer Story of the Long, Long Fight For a Canal Across Nicaragua 



One of the queerest itehi^ in the hhWs 
Is that a stamp Issued by Nicaragua fbf 
the letters it sends to the countries Hbfth 
and south of it in Centra) America hd§ 
become the cause of intensebxfiltbrhehti 
There has not been so mUch trouble 
caused by a starhp, we are told, since the 
history of this land and its neighbours 
was entirely changed 40 years ago by 
an error on a stamp, an enlarged re¬ 
production of which is given here. 


W HEN the people of Honduras received 
tiiis pew Nicaraguan stanip on the 
letters alldving by air froili the neigh- 
boiit* bu their southern border they 
Were surprised to find the draftsinan had 
slidwn d map of Nicaragua with territory 
they held to beidug to Honduras. 

Official letters hav^e passed betU’oeii 
the two repuldics, and their respective 
broadcasting stations have been iirgitig 
tile people to uphold their territorial 
rights even to the point of war Strange 
it is that so small a scrap of paper 
should tipsct the tempera of two nations, 
On the stamp issued 40 years ago it 
was a picture which caused constcr'- 
nation thou in Nicaragua and in the 
United States. The picture showed an 
active volcano which existed only in 
the iiliagination of the artist, who per¬ 
haps thought its cloud of fire and smoke 
Vvould give a touch of romance to his 
.native land. Yet it was the romantic 
touch which of all things was not wanted 
at the time, when the American people 
were resolved to link the two oceans, 
and the great ports on their coasts, by 
cutting a canal through the narrow 
i.sthmus joining the vast land masses. 

it is just a hundred 3'ear3 since Aulerica 
took tlio first step towards linking the 


Atlantic with the Pacihe Ocean b^-^ 
sending her engineers id the isthmus 
to report as to where such a canal 
could most easily be cut. These experts 
surveyed four possible routes—the 
Tehuantepec. Isthmus in Mexico, the 
Darien territory of Pan Lima, the route 
of the present Tkvnama Canal, and a 
route through. Lake Nicaragua in the 
extreme south of the State of that name. 
Tliis Nicaragua route was Number 
One on their list, but they were,not tlic 
hast to express this preference, for as 
soon as it was found that the Americas 
formed a continuous barrier to the wcaltli 
and wonder of the Indies the piercing 
of the ob.stacle b\' a canal had been 
proposed. A.s early as 1550 Antonio 
Cealvain, the Apostle of tlie Moluccas, 
wrote a book advocating a canal,, but l^c 
was a pauper in disgrace at thb Portil- 
giiese Court at the time, and his book 
was not published till after his dcLith. 

Spain had tlieii realised the value to 
herself of the Ne\v ^^orld, and woiikl 
not only not consider Uny scheme for 
pt'oinoting tiii yasier voyage to Cathay; 
nut decreed the death pehalty for any 
who should take any steps in the mat¬ 
ter, This settled the question for two 
centuries, when tlie SpLiuish Goverhment 


revoked its bid policy and ordered 
surveys of Nicaragua to be juado. Noth¬ 
ing came from these, for Spain had to 
hbneentrate her energies on warfare iii 
JUlhipe, which so weakened her that her 
pbS'^t'SsioUs in the New World broke 
dWny alid became independent States. 

Theit history may be .briefly, sinnmed 
n’p as civil wars, revolutions, and ca)ial 
vegoiiaiions. 

in 1825 a grinip of our own country¬ 
men applied, for permission to cut a 
canal, and a rival American syndicate 
did tile same, with the result that the 
Nicaraguans took steps to do the work 
thchiselvcs, and applied to the Govern¬ 
ment of the United States to help them. 
That scheme fell through, as did anothet 
promoted by the Dutch five years hitor ; 
yet North America Icnew a canal would 
have to come, as is proved by a clause in 
the famous Cl ayton-Bulwer'rrcaty of 1850 
guaranteeing its free use by British ships. 

America, indeed, was at this time 
excited by the discovery of the valuable 
goldfields of California, recently won 
from IMcxico, and realised that the 
easiest way to them from her Atlantic 
ports was by way of the isthmus. The 
geography of iluit part of the world Was 
almost a closed biiolc, so again the United 
States seiit engineers and naval experts 
to inakc inaj^s and chatts. Even so late as 
186G ilii Alherlcaii adiiliral reported to 
Congress that there did not exist in the 
libraries of 'i lic world the means of deter- 
linning the best roUte for a ship canal. 


Ten years later a Commission reported 
that only two roiitc.s were po.ssiblc 
without tunneis, those by Panama and 
Nicaragua, aiid that the route through 
Nicaragua was the better. The reason for 
the preference was that, though the 
route ^va.s longer, a third of its 172 miles 
wmuld run through Lake Nicaragua, 
wdiich is 200 feet deep, is not very mucli 
above sea-levcl, and has direct access 
With the Atlantic by the Eiver San 
Juaii, while to the west the valley of the 
kio Giandc leads easily into the Pacific. 
On the other hand, Ihe Cnlebra Hill 
would have to be cut through if the 
Panama route w'cre chosen. 

^Icanwhile the Suez Canal had been 
opciicd, and its creator, De Lesseps, drew 
the attention of the world to the 
American possibilities. The cutting of a 
canal by the French through the Isthmus 
of Panama wuis begun, and, disliking the 
prospect of that cabal under European 
control, the United States passed an 
Act wdiich assigned to a private com- 
jiany the concessions it had received 
from the Nicaraguan Government, with 
the result that in 1889 the rival canal 
was begun at Greytown near the siltcd- 
up mouths of the San Juan'River. At 
that Atlantic port a pier w^as built and a 
railWa}' laid for 11 miles inland. Forests 
on the proposed route w^crc cleared 
for 2b miles and excavation begun. 

Wol'lc went on for four years, and 
wdicii I boo yards of a canal 17 feet deep 
Continue! oii ilase 10 



THE FIOUTE OFTHE PROPOSED NICARAGUA CANAL AND (INSET) ITS POSITION RELATIVE TO THE PANAMA CANAL ON THE ISTHMUS WHICH JOINS NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA. 
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Golf, a game for all ages 



A cross-country race for schoolboys 


A physical trai 





Lacrosse—Instruction in the popular Canadian game 


A class for physical training instructors 


The gyro-wheel, an ) 
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Into the Open Country—A pack of runners leaving the city behind theni 


Tlio Govermnent’s Keep Fit campaign is to be opened by the 
I’rimc Minister tiiis Thursdav evening ^yhen Mr Neville 


The Most Popular Winter Games—A line-out in 
ChamberlaiiFa appeal will be heard on the National wavelength, 
and also throuj^'hoilt the Empire.. Wc .have always been kiio’wn as ; 
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Let Us Now 
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a Rugby match, and an attack on the goal in Association football 

a sport-loving people,i and probably more people play games in 
Britain than in any cipher country. Even so, far too many people 


The healthy scholars of a newly-opened school at Eltham 
still watch games rather than play them, and it is the object of this 
cami^aign to provide facilities and encourage healthy exercise. 
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The Sad Story of a Nine-Days Wonder 


It is 400 years tliis month since one of 
the saddest of all short lives began< 
In October 1337 was born at Bradgatc 
in Lciccstersliirc a child known to history 
as Lady Jane Grey, 

She had a little joy in life, much of it 
through her tutor John Aylmer, wlio- 
was afterwards .Hishop of London. To 
him she owed her love of learning. We 
have a gracious picture of her from the 
pen of .Roger Ascluiin, Queen Llizabeth's 
.schoolmaster, who visited Bradgatc one 
day. There, when all others were out 
hunting, he found Lady Jane, then 
about 13, sitting at the otiel window of 
her tower reading Plato. She told him 
.she would , rather read tliati go off with 
the gay company ; and she went on to 
say that, though her parents were sharp 
with her, God had given her a gentle 
schoolmaster. “ He tcachcth me so 
gently," she said, " so pleasantly, with 
such fair allurements to learning, that 
1 think all the time nothing while 1 
am Avith him ; and thus my book hath 
been my pleasure." 

A Beautiful Girl of 
Rare Accoinplishments 

Dogicr Ascham went away marvelling at 
^ this girl who could even theii Avrite 
and speak Greek with pcrfectioii. At 13 
she had mastered tiebrevv, and under¬ 
stood Latin and Freiicli and Italiail. 
Almost as celebrated for her skill in 
cmlWoideiy, she Avas acknowledged by 
all to be a girl of rare accornplishiheiits 
and of a beautiful disposition. 

Todaj^ it is almost incredible that this 
child should have been the innocent 
actor in one of the most pitiful ttagedios 
of her century. She had no idea of the 
plots Avhich Averc being batched aboiit 
her, or of the important part site Avas 
being made to play in tlie nation's 
affairs. She had been in the household 
(>C Henry the Eighth’s , lucky widow, 
Catherine Parr, and had attended the 
(jiicen's funeral, arid she .Was back at 
Court in 1551, Avhen her father became 
J)uke of Suffolk ; aiid in less than two 
years a marriage was arranged for her 
with Guildford Dudley, son of the Duke 
of Northumberland. 

P()or Lady Jane begged her father not 
to make her marry Lord Guildford 
Dudley, and when told that she must 


do so she could hardlj^ cease weeping. 
When she went on pleiiding her father 
struck her, and she Was driven into 
submission by threats aiid cruelty. On 
Whit Sunday in 1553 the ceremony took 
l)lace, the child wife being compelled, 
against her will, to live Avith her bus- 



not dream that her marriage was part 
of a plot by which her relatives hoped 
to win supreme power in the land. 

The death of Edward the Sixtli 
brought more trouble for I.ady Jane. 
Not yet recovered from an illness, she 
was slo^vly A\Inning her way back to 
health, d lohely figure doubtful of the 
loyalty cil those who should have been 
her best frioilds. On July 9 she Avas 
summoned before the Council, where, 
to her litter consternation, she found the 
peers of the realm kneeling as she 
approached ; e\'cn lier parents knelt to 
kiss her hand. Mystified by all this, .she 
asked in a whisper that she might be 



Little Jane Grey and her sisRrs Vvllh her tutor, John Aylmer 


band’s parents, Avhom she detested and 
distrusted from the first. 

Grieved by the way in which her 
father wronged her, broken-hearted by 
the treatment she .received, unhappy 
every hour of the day, this tragic maid, 
so wonderful^ gifted and so beautiful 
that people turned to look at her, had 
no idea of tlic meaning of all the bitter¬ 
ness she was made to endure. She did 


The Long, Long Fight For a Canal 


Continued from page 7 

and 280 feet Avide had been cut, and 
about ;f9,ooo,ooo spent, the company 
went bankrvipt, its work was allowed to 
decay, and the Nicaraguan GoverUtnent 
declared the concession forfeited. The 
ITcncli Panama scheme failed as well, 
but even more disastrously. Congress, 
however, was still interested in the 
Nicarciguan project, and called for a 
new scheme, and, as there appeared to 
be cl chance of acquiring the Panama 
concession, a Commission was appointed 
. to report on both. • 

The Nicaragua route was again fa¬ 
voured, Avith locks rising 1 10 feet betAveen 
Greytowu and the entry of the San 
Carlos River into the San Juan above 
Ochoa, where a dam was to keep that 
deepened section of the San Juan at the 
level of Lake Nicaragua. On the Pacific 
.side locks Avere to lower ships down into 
the Rio Grande at Miramar, whence the 
ocean would be reached at Brito. In 
all, this canal would have six twin locks, 
each 125 feet wide and 400 yatds long, 
the Avatcr rising 42 feet over the sills. 

Owing to its greater length the 
Nicaragua Canal would cost much more 
to keep in order, 'but an important 
point for tlic United States warships was 
that the round route would be shorter 
by 500 miles. The advocates of the 
IMnania scheme, however, were very 
powerful, and when the Bill proposing 
the revival of the Nicaraguan scheme 
was ^before Congress, and the final 
decision was about to be tciken, every 


mcmt>cr of the American Senate re¬ 
ceived a letter oilc morning franked with 
the Nicaragua postage stamp Avliich 
showed an active volcano. 

The effect Was volcanic indeed, for 
tlie Senators kUcw little geography and 
less geology, and so, terrified that an 
actives Volcano would menace the canal, 
and tliat the ^150,000,000 Avhich Avas to 
be spent would be wasted, they adopted 
the PaTiama Canal scheme. 

After tiiat canal had been cut it was 
realised that the stamp Avas the in¬ 
vention of an artist and that there was 
no active volcano near enough to cause 
the slightest risk. So in 1916 the United 
States, realising that the future might 
make a second canal necessary, made a 
ncAv treaty with Nicaragua, paying that 
country three million dollars for the right 
to cut a canal and to establish na\^al 
bases hard by, In 1931 the cpicstion 
came to the front once again, this time 
owing to the fact that the American 
naval forces cannot get quickly enough 
through the Panama Canal, while big 
liners like the Normandie and the Queen 
Mary cannot pass through at all. 

A third set of locks, costing 
^^30,000,000, Avould partly solve the 
delays on the Panama route, and will 
probably be constructed; but there arc 
many American strategists Avho declare 
that it is essential for America to have 
. a second string to her navy's bow, a silver 
thread_ of water through "Nicaragua, . Tt 
is most probable, therefore, tliat this new 
canal will be cut in our time. 


told tiic meaning of it, and she learned 
that King Julward had made her bis 
heir and that sltC was Queen of England. 

It A\'as the beginning of a niiie-daVs 
wonder, Jane fainted Atheri she heard 
that she was (|Ueci 9 biit she Avon coin- 
. man (I of herself agaiii, and tried to 
lUidcrstand the f(ill Slgiiificahco of this 
.Strange and frighteiiing ihiiigG She 
declared that she had. no right to be 
(jiieen, and that one of King Edward's 
sisters sliould be crowned ; but her 
father and her husband's father avcic 
using her mercilessly for their own ends, 
and she had no strength to oppose them. 
She had been bullied into a marriage she 
hated. She Avas now Indlicd on to a 
throne she did not desire, c 
, In great state she Avas conducted to 
the ro3ail apartments in the Tower, the 
people of London kneeling as .she passed. 
She Avalked Avith her husband at her 


side, he bowing almo.st to the groniid 
whenever she spoke. The trumpeters 
sdilndccl the proclamation throughout 
tii'e city. 

Terrible days folloAVcd for this girl of 
16, with ho will of her own, all her plans 
ov^crruled, all her judgments counted 
worthless. In one matter alone had she 
courage to stand dp ik)ldlv : she Avoiild 
not allow hei* hlisbaiid to be proclaimcil 
king. Thati she declared, was a matter 
for Parlhimciit to decide; and wltdl 
they called her stubbornness caused sllil 
more ill-feeling, and more mi.sery for 
poor Jane, the first and most inihappy 
lady hi the land. 

Oil July T2 she had one bright iioiir 
playihg With the Crown Jcaa'CIs, Avliich 
were surrendered to her by tlie Loril 
Treasurer; but it Avas her last; her 
reign was almost ovcL her nine da3'S 
iiearlA^ doiic. The plot to set her on the 
throne had failed. ]\tary had stroiig 
supporters. Though Ridley preachCa 
in favour of Jane at Paul’s Cross, Mary 
was proclaimed queen all over the 
land three daA^s after. The people of 
fvondon turned against Northumberland, 
and l.ady Jane found herself no longer 
<]ueen but a prisoner in the Tower. Her 
nine dax's of power, a power she had 
ncA’cr wanted, were gone for ever. 

Lady Jane Grey on Trial 
For Her Life 

'yiii': end drew near. Her father and 
mother were pardoned, but LadA^ Jane 
remained in the Tower. Wheii autumn 
came she bcgaii to hope that Oucen 
Mary Avould alloAv her to slip fjiiietly 
away and live fai* from the Court with 
all its intrigues, but in November she 
Uas tried for liigh treason A\ith her 
Imsbaiid, his two brothers, and Arch¬ 
bishop Crahiner.- A * beautiful and 
pathetic rigilre sliC lookcfl as she stood 
there in a loiig black gbwn with u hood, 
one black veKet book hanging before 
her, and one in her hand. She pleaded 
guiit3^ and was sentenced to death; but 
the execution was dolavcd, and it would 
probabR^ have been delayed indefinitely 
had not lier father, cruel and foolish, 
takcMi part in M’3'atrs rebellion. It was 
his folly that sent his innocent darighter 
to her death, 

The last scene is the most pathetic of 
all. So hard and cruel had her life been 
that Lad3^ Jane Avas not sony to be 
done Avith it at lO. She wrote a few 
letters, gave her Prayer Book to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of the ToAver, and on 
FTbruary 12, 1554, ’walked to her death. 
She sank down by the block, bowing her 
head for the stroke Avhich Avas to end all 
her suffering and heartbreak; and so she 
passed in a moment out of,life, though 
she lives in history blameless after all 
these centuries. 


Charles Towneley and His Treasures 

T 


Titcri: was born 200 years ago this 
Avcck a great lover of old and beautiful 
things. Ho was Charles Towneley, Avho 
came into the Avorld on October i, 1737, 
and had the noble To\vnclc3^ Hall, still 
standing at BLinilc3' in Lancashire, for 
his birthplace. 

Even in Charles Towneley's da3^ the 
hall was old, for part of it is said to have 
been finished by the middle of the 14th 
ceil til ly, and mncli of it is known to 
ha\'c been built in James the First’s 
time. It was in this gracious old Iioitse 
that Charles grcAv and there it was 
that he found himself entering into lus 
inheritance Avhen only five. 

As a .child lie was sent off to Douay, 
and as a young man he planted trees on 
liis Lancashire estate and improved the 
park, living for a time as a typical 
coiintrA' squire. But the life of a squire 
did not satisfy liim. He went off from. 
T.aucashirc to Italy to study art, and 
after making, Rome his headquarters 
began gathering together a collection 
of ancient marbles and other treasures" 


Excavations were made and priceless 
sculptures brought to light. Coins, 
gems, friezes, bronzes, all were bought 
up b3^ this Avcaltly^ lover of bcaut)^ 
many of his treasures finding their Away 
to lowneley Hall, or to his London 
home, one ()f the inost wonderful houses 
in the city. Catvings from the great 
masters of antiqiiit3G busts of CJytic, 
Pericles, and Honkr, terracotta reliefs, 
these be displayed in bis bouse, delight¬ 
ing to show them to liis friends and even 
throAving open his doors to strangers. 

In his last years he amused himself 
by designing a gallery and librar3' fc»r 
I'ownele3' Hall, but he died a mOntli or 
tAvo before Trafalgar and his plans AVete 
never carried out. What did htippeti 
Avas that his collection of marbles, the 
biggest ever , made by any Englishman 
up to that time, Avas sold to the British 
Museum for £20,000, a new galler3' being 
built to hold them. Many other of bis 
treasures, including his bronzes, coins, 
and genivS, Avent to the museum,, where 
they arc still to be seen , 
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One London and 
THE Other 

The Shaftesbury Society’s 
Reminder 

TlieShaftcsbury Society,wliiclibegan. 
its good work as the Ragged School 
Union 93 years ago, points its appeal 
for help to carry on witli liberal quota¬ 
tion from Arthur Mcc’s book on London, 

To Mr Mce, says the Appeal, London 
is a magnificent jewel in the world's 
crowii. There is no other city in the 
world with such treasure. Its collections 
of art are unsurpassed, its scientific 
treasures unequalled, the accumulated 
learning of its libraries incalculable. In 
it arc 29 cities and towns, all described 
by Mr Mee and nothing left out. 

That is all true, the Appeal agrees; 
but besides this wonder of cities there is 
a London where the continual pressure 
of a population mounting to millions, 
and the struggle for work, leaves thou¬ 
sands of Londoners living in more over¬ 
crowded and insanitary conditions than 
in the distressed areas of the North. 

In this second London arc 700,000 
people living in deplorable conditions. 
In it 20,000 basement dwellings with 
60,000 people were condemned as unfit 
for human habitation. One-eighth of the 
Londoners live slum lives. 

It is to help these, and to ensure that 
their children shall grow up healthier 
than their parents, that the Shaftesbury 
Society carries on its work, and asks for 
the help of every good Londoner. 

Its headquarters are John Kirk House, 
32 John Street, W C i, and there 
donations should be sent. The Editor 
most warmly commends this work as 
one of the most reforming influences in 
the life of poor children. 

Rest Rooms For 


Relatives 


To India and Back a fish story 
IN A Week 

The Man Who Shortened the Way 


St Bartholomew’s Hospital at Smith- 
field has been provided with rest rooms 
for the relatives and friends of patients. 
The rest rooms, equipped with wire¬ 
less, sleeping berths, and a canteen 
where meals are served d,ay and night, 
arc in the new medical block i*eccntly 
opened by Queen Mary. 

Everyone is agreed that our hospitals 
do all that can be done to make the 
patient happ}?’ and comfortable, but 
often the pain and inconvenience suffered 
by the patient is hardly greater than the 
anxiety experienced by the relatives. 
In spite of all our advance in medical 
knowledge and surgical skill our hospitals 
, are still scenes of daily tragedy. Anxious 
men and women learn that waiting is 
nearly as hard to bear as undergoing 
an operation, , 

We should like to see the day when 
some of our provincial hospitals will 
make the lot of the out-patient easier. 
To. have to stand, as many do, hour 
after hour in a queue, in company with 
battered specimens of humanity, over¬ 
hearing conversation which may make 
them ready to faint, and afraid of the 
verdict which may be given, is little 
sliort of torture. Can no system be 
devised to eliminate the misery of 
those who are too poor to pay for a 
private consultation ? 

Television For the Deaf 

I ' 

Though some deaf people are able 
to listen to the wireless, most of them 
are unable to do so. 

It has been found that the deaf and 
dumb men of Tower House, at Belvedere 
in Kent, are able to listen successfully 
if they have a television set, the visual 
faculties assisting the aural ones. Experi¬ 
ments made with a set installed by the 
G E C have been carried out with great 
success, and the company has handed 
over the ex2Derimental set to the home. 


When the neivEmpireflying-hoats begin 
working it ivill he possible to go to India, 
and backin a week^ a truly astonishingf cate 

T HIS will nearly halve the time of the 
journey which now, by the fleetest 
air services,/can take us from Croydon 
or Southampton to Karachi in four or 
five days; and it is less than a tenth of 
the time taken a hundred years ago, 
when Lieutenant Waghorn set about 
shortening the time of the journey for 
what was then the newly-chartercd, 
P and O line. What wonders this line 
has seen in its hundred years of history 1 

Round the Cape 

Waghorn, born in the first year of the 
19th century, had entered the Navy as 
a boy, and afterwards joined the pilot 
service of the old,. East India Company 
at Calcutta. When steamships came in 
he was seized with the idea of shortening 
the Voyage to India, which took the 
Enterprise, the first steamship to at¬ 
tempt it by way of the Cape, 113 days 
instead of the 70 expected, by dividing 
it into two parts. One ship would take 
the voyagers from l.'almouth to Alex¬ 
andria, another would pick them up in 
the Red Sea, and there would be an 
overland journey through Egypt to 
link the two. 

Waghorn's first attempt in 1829 was 
a failure. He travelled post haste to 
Trieste, took a sailing ship to Alexandria, 

^ and hurried over 100 miles of desert to 
Suez to meet the Enterprise. .. Sbc did 
. not arrive, but Waghorn, not to be, 
beaten, took himself and the dispatches 
he was carrying in an open sailing boat 
down the Red Sea to find her. But the 
Enterprise had broken down, and Wag¬ 
horn would have been in a bad w^ay if 
he had not been picked up by the East 
India Company's brig Thetis off Jeddah. 
It took him four months and 21 days to 
reach India, which broke no records. 

Five Shillings a Letter 

But Waghorn was not the sort of man 
to be daunted by mishap, and he came 
back to England so convinced that his 
Overland Route was the key to rapid 
travel that he circularised India mer¬ 
chants, offering to take as many letters 
for them as they would give him at 
five shillings a letter by the quick way. 

. He did not get much custom, and he 
did not get on very fast, thongli he did 
not spare himself in trying to improve 
the route. But when the P and O 
Company definitely extended their ser¬ 
vice to India Waghorn’s Overland Route 
came again into the public eye. 

First the traveller, after reaching 
Alexandria, had to take his baggage by 
donkey or barge to the INIahmudiyah 
Canal, This canal, dug by Mehcmct Ali 
under conditions which remind one of 
the way the Pharaohs had their pyramids 


built was a remarkable engineering feat. 
Some 200,000 labourers were put on the 
work without pay and without tools. 
They dug the canal, 48 miles long, 9 feet 
wide, and sometimes 18 feet deep, with 
their bare hands, A tenth of them died 
before the last barrier was cut and the 
Mediterranean flowed in. 

At the Nile end of the canal passengers 
and their baggage were again ,loaded up 
on camels to carry them a few hundred 
yards to the Nile and to the river craft 
which took them to Cairo, or rather to 
Bulak, two miles away. From there the 
100-miles crossing over the desert was 
made by camel, or on horseback, or 
in carriages that were a torment to 
travel in. Waghorn did his best to 
improve the way, but travellers were 
urged to bring not less than four or 
five dozen bottles of drinking water 
with them. The rest-houses on the way 
were filthy, but not more filthy than the 
boats on the Nile, which by strict rule had 



Lieutenant Waghorn—a statue at Chatham 


to be sunk two or three days in the river 
before being used in order to dislodge the 
creatures who paid no passage money. 

The way back from /India by the 
Overland Route was longer and worse. 
The passage by it was such as might 
today inspire a traveller to write a book 
about it, though in those days he 
reserved his disgusted comments for 
his letters to his friends. The P and O, 
taking the matter up, improved the 
overland journey to India by equipping 
iron barges for the canal and tugs and a 
steamer for the river, and furnishing 
food and refreshment. But at its best 
the Overland Route reduced the journey 
only to about a month, and it was 
seldom more than just endurable to the 
most hardened traveller. 


The Swiftest Animal 


H unters and travellers sometimes err 
in their estimate of the size, strength, 
and speed of the great beasts they meet 
in the wilds, but there seems a prob¬ 
ability that they ^vall all be proved right 
in what they have unanimously asserted 
regarding the cheetah, or hunting leopard. 

They have always voted this the 
swiftest animal over a short distance. 
It's natural prey is the fleetest of deer 
and antelopes, and it captures them by 
sheer speed, 

In spite of this, however, it was 
thought in this country that the English 
greyhound could beat the cheetah, but. 
the travellers were right after all. Eight 
cheetahs have been brought to England 
and tamed and trained by Mr Gandar 
Dower. The animals, true to their 
reputation, have proved friendly and 
amiable, so that it has been possible to 
test them against the fleetest greyhounds. 


To everybody's surprise the hunting 
leopards are the better sprinters. They 
can give the greyhounds 40-yards start 
and a beating in a quartcr-of-a-mile race. 

That is on a circular track at Harrin- 
gay ; on the straight the pace would 
doubtless be higher. But, even so, while 
t,he greyhounds run at between 36 to 38 
miles an hour, the cheetahs gallop at the 
rate of 42 miles an hour. , , 

Were the contest extended doubtless 
the dogs would win, for the cheetah has 
been for thousands of years matching 
his speed against deer and antelopes for 
only such distances as serve to win him 
a meal. If he does not succeed at the 
end of his first incredible rush he turns 
aside in disdain.' The dog, however, 
descends from the wolf, which, less swift 
than the cheetahs and the great cats, 
makes up in endurance and persistence 
what he lacks in speed of sprint. 


Dear Fish and Desperate 
Fishermen 

TWOPENCE A POUND ON 
THE SHORE 

What is called the White Fish 
Industry, the catching by trawlers 
of plaice, cod, haddock, hake, brill, 
turbot, and so on, covering nearly the 
whole of the fishing industry except 
herrings, is in a sorry plight. 

It is faced with overproduction and 
rising costs. It cannot get remunerative 
prices, and has to pay more for materials 
because of rising prices generally. 

It has been proposed, as a remedy^ io 
lay tip from a tenth to a quarter of our 
fishing fleet in order to reduce production. 

Such a plan would be altogether 
opposed to the national, interest. Here 
are the points involved : 

1. Fish form a most valuable food. 

2. Fish, if cheap to the fisherman, is 
dear in the shops. 

3. According to the best authorities, 
a large part of our population is very 
seriously under-fed. 

4. Our fishermen form a reserve for 
the Navy. They did splendid work in 
the Great War, and if war came again 
the loss of thousands of fishermen, whose 
livelihood would be destroyed by reduc¬ 
ing the fishing fleet, would be disastrous. 

Shop Prices 

From a stores price list we take the 
following prices of white fish, per lb; 
Cod lod to IS 2d ; haddock lod to is ; 
plaice IS 2d to is 4d ; turbot 2s to 
2S 4d’ In cheap streets fish can be 
bought for something under these prices, 
but not at figures which justify unre- 
munerative returns for those who catch 
the fish. 

When we remember that these prices 
are for weight before Cleaning it is plain 
, that fish is a dear food, A plaice loses 
half its weight when cleaned and filleted, 
so that at is 2d a lb its price is really 
2s 4d. 

Can we wonder that, at such prices, 
more fish can be caught than are con¬ 
sumed ? It seems that organisation of 
distribution is badly needed to bridge 
the gulf that separates fisherman and 
housewife. 

Last year the British catch of white 
fish had an average landing value of 
less than twopence a pound. 

More Wheat and 
Fewer Apples 

The world is rejoicing in a good wheat 
year and the price of corn is falling. 

That is why we arc again paying a 
bounty to British wheat farmers, for it 
is due to them under the law as soon as 
the price falls below a certain definite 
figure. In this way we encourage them 
to grow wheat. 

The fear of dearer bread is thus 
removed for the present, and we are 
entitled to look fonvard to a fall in the 
cost of the loaf. It will be welcome, for 
so many other food prices haye risen, 
even including that of sugar. 

A minor but by no means unimportant 
calamity is the shortage of British 
apples. Trees that were last year loaded 
with glorious fruits this year present a 
barren appearance. Thus we shall be 
increasingly dependent on imported 
apples, the price of which will probably 
rise through the British shortage in most 
of our orchards. Canada also Seems to 
have a poor apple crop. 

Bui we called on a great friend ilia other 
day and walked with a famous artist 
through our friend*s orchard. Rarely had 
the great painter seen such a sight, and 
our mutual friend had already sold from 
his orchard over five tons of apples — 
happy .man. 
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Aries THE Ram 

Its Record of 8000 Years 

By.lhb C IM Astronomer 

High in the south-east sky in the 
evening the most ancient constellation 
of Aries, the Ram, may be easily found 
with the 'aid of the stcir-map. Be¬ 
tween 4000 and 5000 years ago this was 
the first.of thc^ Zodiac coustellations, 
and its famous star Hamal, 'the Slicep 
Star, as its name, implies in Arabic, 
indicated the Equinoctial.Line and the 
first day of Spring, This line is now 
some 30 degrees to the west of Hamal, 
and though still known. as the Eirst 
Point of Aries is actually in Ihsces, 
the constellation preceding it. 

Now, as the Sun entered Aries some 20 
degrees to the east of Hamal between • 
6000 and 7000 years ago, astronomers 
are able to arrive at a definite date of 
great antiquity ' associated with Aries 
and study an astronomical event that 
has been annually recorded for at least 
8000 years. The numerous statues and 
so on of the ancient Egyptian god Amen 
as a ram-hcaded sphinx show how he 
was honoured and worshipped. It is 
this god who was symbolised in the 
heavens by this constellation. What is 
more important is that its appearance 
represented the beginning of the much- 
longcd-for Spring, a circumstance even 
more appreciated in Chaldea,'where the 
constellation appears to have originated. 

Earth’s Changing Tilt 

Now Aries has lost its honoured place, 
usurped by Pisces, the Fishes, owing to 
the gradual shifting of the liquiiioctial 
Line westward through the constellations 
of the Zodiac. This is the result of the 
periodical .change in the tilt of the 
Earth's axis relative to. the heavens, 
spread over a cycle of about 25,800 
years and known'as the Precession of 
the Equinoxes. It is caused by the 
gravitational pull of the Sun, Moon, 
and planets upon the equatorial bulge 
of the Earth. One spectacular effect 
of this was that 6000 years ago the 
Southern Cross' and Alpha Centauri 
were visible from this latitude. 

For us this Pi*ccessiou is bringing about 
a serious anomaly, for whereas the Sun, 
kloon, or any planet may be stexted to be 
in a certain Zodiacal sign I'oprcsenting a 
certain constellation, actually it is in 
another and usually toward the end of 
the one preceding,; So^ though the Sun 
is described as being in Cancer at 
midsummer,, it is actually in Gemini. 
We shall eventually reach a stage some . 
6000 years hciicc when the Sign of 
Cancer will bo in Capricorn us on tlie - 
other side of the heavens, which will be 
equivalent to regarding- the back of 
one’s head as the frontf 


yviNG^^^ m A Maze 

Mysterious Rings of Walls and Trenches 
THE SEARCH FOR SECURITY IN THE LONG AGO 



A prehistoric maze at Wing in Rutlandshire 



The chief stars of Aries, showing a string of small 
guiding stars to the region of Uranus, marked U 

Hamal, also known as Alpha Arictis, 
is a yefy kirge suii radiating about 60 
times more light and heat than our Sun, 
but from a distance 4,826,000 times as 
great. Hamal’s light takes 76 years 
to Span this great abyss, compared with 
little more than 8 mimttes from our Sun. 

South of Hamal may be seen what 
appears to be a small fifth-magnitude 
star, Kappa. Actually it is composed 
of two suns, much less massive than 
ours but in an earlier stage of develop¬ 
ment. They are only about 3,600,000 
miles apart, and as they revolve round 
their Common centre once in little over 
151 days they would be objects of great 
interest were they as near as Jupiter. 

The bright star Beta is also composed 
of two' suns. These are much larger 
than- our Sun and take 107 da5^s to 
revolve round a central point between 
them, their average distance apart 


While old Hampton Court lias been 
ringing again with the merriment of' 
people who, penetrating the famous 
maze there, find it impossible to get out ' 
alone, the cxca\^ators at Maiden Qastlc 
at Dorchester have been marvelling at 
the intricacy of the maze of ring upon 
ring of trenches and ramparts by which 
the Stone Age man defended his home. 

Mazes have become sport for children, 
tliG big ones to be threaded on foot, 
lesser ones worked out with pencil in 
the pages of the C N. Once they were 
an engineering device for the preser¬ 
vation of life and property in crowded 
centres of civilisation, and even today 
they survive in the wilds as bulwarks 
of devious twist and turn to keep out 
enemies, both human and animal. 

The maze (or lab^u'inth) has been 
traced back at least five thousand years, 
and within our own day two of the most 
famous known to literature have engaged 
the attention of those great excavators 
Sir Flinders Petrie and Sir Arthiir Evans, 
the one near Lake Mocris in Egypt, the 
other at Knossos in Crete. 

The Cretan Labyrinth 

• The Egyptian work impressed Hero¬ 
dotus, who visited it, as greater even 
than the Pyramids. It was partly above 
ground and partly below, and contained 
3000 chambers built round 12 courts. 
Tlic Octal! Labyrinth, with its legend 
of the monster which periodically needed 
a sacrifice of 37'ouths and girls from 
Athens as it lurked in the fastness within 
the vast maze (made to confine it at 
Knossos), was fatal to all who entered 
it for the first , time unguided. To only 
one person, Theseus, who delivered his 
generation from the monster, was a clue 
afforded, and. that was a skein of silk 
which he unwound as he entered, leav¬ 
ing behind a trail by which to return. 

Sir Arthur Evans did find a lair among 
the ruins, but the explanation of the 
so-called sacrifice seems, according to 
exquisite paintings and carvings that. 
remained, to have been the astonishing 

Continued from column 1 

being 28,750,000 miles. They travel 
with an average speed of about 20 miles 
a second, not much faster than that of 
the Earth, and are at a distance of 
some 50 light-years, about 3,164,000 
times farther away than our Sun. 

Gamma in Aries is 3^et another double¬ 
sun system, but vastty different from, the 
others, the suns being at an enormous 
distance apart, and ma}’’ be seen thus 
in a small telescope. This was the first 
double-star to be noted, the astronomer 
Hooke discovering it in the year 1664, 

Aries has an added interest just now 
because the remote world of Uranus is 
passing through, his present position' 
being vciy close to the star . Sigma, as 
indicated by the U on the star-map. 

G. F. M. 


feats of youths and girls in leaping on, 
and even somersaulting over, bulls 
liberated for the public entertainment. 
The labyrinth is no more, but its trail 
of silk is recalled in our own story of a 
silken clue left by Fair Rosamund in 
her maze of hiding at Woodstock. 

We still have rustic mazes left in 
England, where in the old days children 
pla3xd as did the Italian children in 
their own land the very year that Pom¬ 
peii was overwhelmed by Vesuvius. In 
parts of Africa these mazes still fulfil 
their original liavt in the defence of their 
owners. 

British troops sent in 1917 on an 
expedition to Ovamboland, in what was 
then German South-West Africa, found 
each kraal a veritable fort. About it 
i*an a complicated maze, in quite the 
regulation fashion, consisting of bushes 
and stockades,'so that no stranger could 
enter or leave undirected. 

The ’ maze was the defence against 
surprise. The plan was repeatcdl3^ 
changed, and the secret communicated 
only to the members of the family of 
the Chief and his allies, secure Avitliin 
mazes of their own. 

It seems a feat of great ingenuity to 
fashion these intricate planned wa3^s, but 
our own Stone Age men did it, and the 
people of Eg3ut, of Greece, and of 
Etruria secured their existence by living 
within mazes. 

A HIDING-HOLE 

Discovery at Luddesdown Court 

When the great country families 
adhered to the old faith, after Henry 
the Eighth's break with Eomc, wandering 
priests were suspected of travelling from 
place to place performing Mass for tlic 
benefit of the faithful. 

These priests were often chased from 
one house to another, and many great 
houses have been found to possess a 
priest’s hiding-hole, often constructed in 
the great chimneys. 

One such hiding-hole has been dis¬ 
covered at the back of the Tudor 
chimney at Luddesdown Court in Kent. 
It had apparently been converted to 
this use after the oratory window was 
blocked by the erection of the great 
chimney inside the house. 

This “ hide ” could, however, bo 
entered from the garden by anyone 
standing on a man’s shoulders, and it 
was probably closed by the original oak 
window-shutter and secured by a bolt 
or bar. In size it is three feet by four 
•feet and six feet high, with a narrow 
ventilation slot above through which 
food and drink could be lowered without 
permitting a view of the person hiding 
there. To divert suspicion from this 
obsolete window a narrow cupboard was 
arranged beside it. 


THE BIG Camera 
Book 

Encyclopedia of Modern 
Photography 

No holiday is complete withoiTt its 
picture record; in fact, few days in 
our lives would be complete without 
. their pictures. 

News comes to us in photographs 
from all parts of the world—often by 
air, wire, or wireless, so that we can sec 
in the newspapers pictures of events 
which took place, perhaps in America, 
a few hours before. Advertisements 
appeal to us with photographs, and when 
we want entertainment we go to the 
. moving pictures. Ours is a Picture Age. 

It has been estimated that five 
million people in this country^ use a 
camera, roiighU^ one in eight of the 
population ; and an encyclopedia of 
photography has been prepared for this 
vast army of camera-users. 

The whole field of photography is 
covered by this new work, and the articles, 
which arc arranged alphabetically, arc 
so clearly^ written that they^ will appeal 
to the beginner as much as to the 
expert. In fact, the beginner will be 
guided to better and better photographs ; 
the serious amateur will be provided 
^Yith the means for progress in all 
directions; and the professional will 
find the new work a valuable hook of 
reference. The articles arc written by 
fifty'- leading authorities, and of course 
the work is lavishly illustrated. 

To make it easy for all to buy, this 
Modern Encyclopedia of Photography 
is being issued in weekly parts at a 
shilling, and in the first part, now on 
sale, particulars are given of a. great 
photographic competition. 

THE LITTER TRAIL 

.A South African Calling 

A British visitor from South Africa 
wTites that he found ovcrywdicre. the 
litter lout a blot on the landscape. 

He spent ten minutes at Land's End 
amid paper and stale food, and hopes he 
may never have to return there. He 
w‘alkcd through beautiful wcods in the 
Cotswdd Hills and Avas able to locate 
and date the various picnic-parties by^ 
their newspapers, and to note the brand 
of cigarette in particular favour. 

Ho motored a short distance out of 
London and w’as soon in pleasant 
country surroundings. There wes a car 
befoic him watli a sunshine roof, opened, 
he at first thouglit, to catch the afternoon 
sun. Apparently^ however, its chief 
purpose was to form an. exit for any 
material no longer required in the car. 

The Small Tradesman 
and His Debts 

Wc have been glad to sec that Sir 
Waldron Smithers, M P, has been raising 
the question of debts to small traders. 

It is Avcll known! that men in small 
ways of business have often great 
difficulty in collecting money ownng to. 
them, and Sir Waldron Smithers gives 
these four examples: 

1. A small tailor, wTio has made a 
name as a breeches makci*, has over 
^^500 owing to him for goods supplied. 

2. A horse dealer, wdio has ^5000 
ownng for horses supplied and for livery. 

3. A forage merchant, who has' a 
large sum ownng. for oats, hay, and 
straw supplied. 

4. A country grocer, wdio has to pay 
cash, and wiio w^as compelled to have a 
bank overdraft, his customers' excuse 
being we only pay quarterly," 

As Sir Waldron Smithers says, this 
state of things is a blot on those 
standards of business integrity of wTiich 
wc as a nation arc so justly proud. 
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Apples 

Springtime brought the glory of the 
apple-blossom with its profusion of 
pink and white petals, and now the 
autumn sunshine has ripened the fruit 
so that the branches are heavily laden. 

Among the most delicious and whole¬ 
some of all fruits, apples have long been 
valued for their health-giving properties. 
'' An apple a day keeps tlie doctor 
away.*' It is possible that our notions 
about the value of apples came from 
the East, for even in the Arabian Nights 
we read of Prince Ahmed who bought 
an apple at Samarkand which was a 
certain cure for all diseases. According 
to Scandinavian mythology, Idunn, 
daughter of the dwarf Svald, kept the 
golden apples of perpetual youth, and 
it was by tasting them that the gods 
were said to keep thcmsclv^es young. 

A Dumpling Puzzle 

Many are the stories told of apples. 
One of the quaintest is the tale of the 
king who was puzzled by the apple 
dumpling. He could find no seam in it, 
and was at a loss to tell how the apple 
had got inside. But far older is the 
story of the Apple of Discord. 

At the marriage of Thetis and Peleus 
all the gods and goddesses were invited 
with the exception of Eris. In order to 
make trouble Eris rolled a golden apple 
along the banquet table, saying it was 
to be given to the most beautiful of 
all the company. Instantly there was 
discord among them, and at last Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus tied for the first 
place in this ancient beauty competition, 
the final decision resting with Paris. 
His choice fell upon Venus, and of 
course Juno and Minerva took their 
revenge on him. 

Atalanta’s Race 

We read of golden apples again in the 
story of Atalanta, who was so swift of 
foot that she refused to marry any man 
who could not beat her in a race. Many 
made the attempt, but no one outran her 
till Milanion challenged her. As he ran 
he rolled first one, then a second, and at 
last a third golden apple before Atalanta 
whenever she sped ahead of him. The 
apples fascinated her so much that she 
stopped to pick them up, giving her 
competitor time to overtake her and 
win the race. 

Greatly beloved in Switzerland is the 
story of William Tell, who was sentenced 
to shoot at an apple on his son's head. 
Though wc always link this story with 
S\\utzerlaiid, it is apparently only a 
14th-century version of an ancient 
Viking saga, which tells how King 
Nidung commanded Egil to shoot an 
apple off his son's head. 

A Bible Proverb 

It may surprise some of us to learn 
that there is no mention of an apple in 
the Old Testament story of the Garden 
of Eden. The Bible says that Eve ate 
the fruit of the forbidden tree. For all 
that, apples are mentioned several times 
in the Old Testament, and in the Book 
of Proverbs occurs the curious saying^ 
A word fitly spoken is lilvc apples of 
gold in pictures of silver. 

We owe the story of Sir I.saac Newton 
and the apple to Voltaire, who tells us 
that Mrs Conduit, Newton’s niece, once 
told him it was when the scientist was 
visiting his mother in t666 that he saw 
an apple fall, and began to ask himself 
why it should drop to the ground. If 
the story is true it was the falling of 
that apple which led Newton to his 
theories of gravitation. 


Three Great 
Powers 

Coal, Gas, and Oil 

Scotland has 25 million tons of good 
cannel coal. The oil people believe 
they can make, good use of it. 

Dr King, of the Scientific and In¬ 
dustrial Research Department, believes 
that,-besides its long :recognised value 
for producing-coal gas, it can produce 
good motor spirit and heavy oil. • 

. The cannel coal can be carbonised so 
as to make coal gas at the rrsual cost, 
and to produce at the same time 40' 
gallons of tar a ton. Properly treated, 
these.40 gallons will yield 42 gallons of 
motor spirit and 25 gallons of heavy 
Diesel oil, with a residue of ten pounds 
of paraffin wax. 

A good deal of tar is produced in this 
country outside the gasworks, but if all 
' the taf produced in one way or another 
were treated by the hydrogenation 
process it would yield every year 120 
million gallons of motor spirit, nearly 
a tenth of the national consumption, and 
the gas industiy could manufacture all of 
it. How important the gas industry is to 
the coal trade is not always realised. 
Perhaps wc.^may one day have to fall 
back on the "coal which we have instead 
of on the oil we are seeking. 

SCHOOL Broadcasts 

On Tuesday next Mr A. Lloyd James 
will show with records of animal sounds 
wljy wc can talk and animals cannot. - 
In a series of dramatic episodes IMiss 
Rhoda Power - will, on Thursday, show 
us what Britain was like under the 
Romans, Danes, and Nornians. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 From Rock to Soil; by B. A. 
Keen. 2.30 Junior Music (Duple and Quad¬ 
ruple- Time—the Minim) : by Thomas 
Armstrong. * 

Tuesday, 11.25 Sea Routes and Air Routes. 
2.5 Southward Bound—Autumn Migrants : 
by C.C. Gaddum. 2.30 How Wc Talk : by 
A. Lloyd James. 3.0 HahilcI and the Solo. 
Voice : by Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 The Minotaur : by Rhoda 
Power. 2.30 Our Food ; by H. Munro Fox. 
3.0 Concert by BBC Scottish Orchestra.' 
Thursday/ ir.25 How Drought was Con¬ 
quered : by L. B. Bury.' 2.5 Our Village—■ 
Woods and Fields'. 2.30 Invaders :, by Rhoda 
Power, 

Friday, 2.5 Guiana—Parldands ; by Hector 
Elwes, 2.30 China : by R. T. Barrett. 2.55_ 
A Czech Legend. 3.15 Next week's music. 
3.35 Euripides: by Professor Gilbert Murray. 

" Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2,30 Speech Training—Intonation: 
by Anne H. McAllister,. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Forests of Scotland—Peat : 
by W. G. Ogg. 2.30 Poetry—Scots Ballads : 
by J. W, Oliver. 

Wednesday, 2.30 Simple Forms of Life : 
by A. D. Peacock. 3.0 As National. 
Thursday, 2.5 Music—Resting Places : by 
Herbert Wiseman. 2.40 Fall of the Leaf : 
by R. J. D. Graham. 3.5 Scottish History—• 
Challenge of the Covenant : by Doris AI. 
Ketclby. 

Friday, 2.5 Junior Geography (Europe— 
Farms and Vineyards): by Jean-Jacques 
Oberlin. 2.55 Junior English—Down the 
Royal Mile: Edinburgh. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From tho C N of October 1912 

A Terrible Disaster in the New Republic. 
China has experienced another of those 
tremendous tragedies which send a thrill 
through the world. Once more a terrible 
flood has destroyed thousands of lives. 

A great storm brought enormous 
volumes of water down the upper 
reaches of the Wenchow River, just as 
the tidoAvas at full height. The river 
overflowed its bed and ran, a raging 
torrent, over the countryside, sweeping 
away whole towns and villages. It is 
estimated that between 30,000 and 
40,000 lives were lost, while the damage 
to property was beyond calculation. 



FOR 
COUPONS 
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THE ilVISIBLE HAY 




Complete Story 

By Arthur Gaunt 


CHAPTER 1 

Tho Visitor 

'T'iie manager of the High Street branch 
* of the big London bank stubbed His 
cigarette cud into the • ash-tray on his 
Itighly-polishcd desk and made a flourish 
of impatience. Looking across the palatial 
but business-like office, he addressed in 
short tones tlic marj. who stood facing him. 

It’s all right talking, Winters,” he said, 

Init I’m the one who’ll be responsible if 
anything happens. You may be a director, 
but remember I'ju in charge. And, frankly, 
I don’t like it.” 

“ Pouf I You’re afraid wc’ll be the next 
victims. I tell you your fears are based on a 
thousandth chance, Carstairs. If this gang 
attempt another coup they’ve about ten 
thousand banks to choose from—90 per cent 
of them easier to ‘crack’ than ours. If 
you ask me, I’m not convinced that the 
whole .scare isn’t a paltry newspaper stunt." 

Tho bank manager frowned, and tlien 
nodded .slowly. ” I^erhaps you’re right,” he 
answered. “ The series of thefts must have 
got on my nerves. Maybe I'm worrying 
unduly.” 

” That’s the way to look at it. I must bo 
going now, but take my advice and don't 
let these affairs get you down.” 

The manager touched a button, and the 
door opened to admit a boy. Len Masters, 
his office boy, stood awaiting orders. 

” Show Mr Winters to the door, and then 
come back here.” 

When I.cn returned to the room he found 
his employer poring over a letter. I'or 
several moments no word was spoken, then ; 
” I have a rather strange letter licre. 
Photographs aren't usually enclosed with 
business communications, but one came in 
this envelope. I want you to look at it 
closely, because it concerns you.” 

I.cu took the postcard portrait, and his 
e^'cs opened wide as he scanned it. 

It was the photograph of a man with a 
bushy beard. He judged the fellow to be 
middle-aged, though the hair on his bullet- 
shaped head was thinning. But it was the 
('yes that ' attracted most attention- 
piercing eyes, that seemed to bore into him, 
even from the photograph. 

” It concerns me, sir ? But-—^liow ? ” 

” I’m coming to that. He says in this 
letter he is visiting the bank today, though 
he considers it advisable to avoid mentioning 
his name, even in corresj^ondencc. That’s 
why he has sent his photograph, so that ho 
may be recognised. It’s a strange idea, 
Pv^e no notion what his business can be. 
He may be a crank, but I must see him. 
'{'hat is why I’m explaining all this to you. 
W’hcn he arrives show him in here at once.” 

” Yes, sir.” 

” And then you had better not return to 
the outer office. Possibly our visitor 
have business which requires a witness. So 
I shall want you to remain. That is all for 
the moment.” 

Len’s face wore a puzzled frown as he 
seated himself again at his own small desk 
in the outer office. Strange things had 
been happening lately. First, this series of 
bank robberies all over the country. The 
newspapers had been full of them, but Scot¬ 
land Yard seemed utterly unable to get a 
line on the culprits. 

llie thieves were obviously astute, for 
they not only changed their scene of opera¬ 
tions with bewildering swiftness but- em¬ 
ployed a wide variety of methods. 

There was their gun-raid on the Chel ms¬ 
ford bank, their explosive assault on the 
safes of the Edinburgh bank, and their 
che(|iie forgery coup in Portsmouth. Little 
wonder Mr Carstairs was worried. Nobody 
laicw which bank would suffer next. * 

' Xhit when' the bank closing-time came 
very ne^r, and tlic visitor had not arrived, 
his thoughts turned to the possibility of a 
hoax. And yet ... 

'i'iie clock was just about to strike when 
I.on saw him entering by the revolving 
glass doors. The photograph was no exag¬ 
geration ; Len rccognisccl him instantly, 

” This way, sir,” he said, stepping for- 
\vard. ” Tho manager will sec you at once.” 

” That is kind of him, my young friend.” 
'I'hc visitor spoke in guttural tones— 
German, thought Len. He noted the square 
package whicli ho carried under his arm, 
and upon which he seemed to bestow the 
utmost care. The fellow placed the parcel 
gingerly on a chair as Len closed the door 
of tho manager's office and waited for the 
explanations to begin. 

” It is goot of you to see me, sir,” the 
man told the manager, ” I will impose no 
more on your goot nature but state my 
business plainly.” ... .. 


As lie spoke ho began to untie the package. ■ 
Iho bank manager and Len watched the' 
operation withoi;t comment. 

As the paper came away a strong carton 
was disclosed, to reveal in its turn another 
box'; this of wood, and remarkably like a' 
box camera. The main difference was that 
its lens was a monster one. 1 

” Wliat is this ? ” the manager asked. ’ 
” Ach ! You shall see ! It is why I . am ' 
come here. I am come to ask your permit' 
to secure it in your strong room. Gentle¬ 
mens, you are now seeing the biggest in¬ 
vention for years ! That is why I ask your 
permit to use the security of your bank. 
It is for a few nights only", and I will pay. 
The world will soon gir^c me goot money for 
my little black box. Look—I show you 1 ” 
He took the instrument in his hands 
and with a throaty cry directed the beam 
toward the trio of electric lights suspended 
in the centre of tlie ceiling. 

SimuUahcously the lights in the whole 
building went out. 

CHAPTER 2 
Sinister Happenings 

i.en left the bank that evening hxs 
mind was in a. whirl. The strange 
visitor might have been a crank, but he 
certainly wasn’t crazy. His unauthorised 
demonstration of the little black box had 
revealed it as an astounding invention, an 
instrument such as any Government would 
willingly have paid much for. 

For that almost invisible purple ray had 
the power to put out of action any electric 
contrivance toward which it was directed. 

What a weapon in the event of war ! 
And what a powerful argument it would 
prove in the cause of peace—provided it 
were retained by a country who would 
use it wisely. 

That was the danger Herr Goetz (the 
name by which tho inventor had introduced 
himself) foresaw. He was perturbed at the 
possibility of his ” ray box” falling into 
wrong hands. So far he had not dared to 
mention it in public. Sooner or later he 
would have to give it a public test; but 
until that moment arrived his main concern 
was to keep it secret. 

Hirectly the bank manager realised the 
truth and importance of the matter he had 


agreed to keep tlic box in the bank vault, 
a strong room with concrete walls built in 
the lowest basement of the building. Then 
he ami Len had pledged themselves to 
sccrccy. Nobody ' but they must know 
where the valuable inventionday. 

Len, as he left the bank to go homo, felt 
strangely elated. If only he could tell the 
hurrying crowds what he knew ! But that 
was impossible. And, in any case, the 
crowds were impatient just now. They 
had been annoyed throughout the last 
month, for tho Underground Railway 
station, next to the bank,' was being 
enlarged, and had bccii temporarily closed. 
Everyone had to walk to the next station, 
a quarter of a mile away, to board a train. 

Len -was not as impatient as the rest, 
however, for the work had given him a 
friend. He bad passed many a cheery word 
with the night watchman who guarded the 
road cxcaA^ations \yhich the station altera¬ 
tions made necessary. 

” How much longer arc they going to 
take over this job? ” he asked as he passed. 

ife nodded toward the hoardings which 
surrounded the derelict station entrance. 

” Won't be a long job now, I reckon. 
They’re starting a night shift on the work, 
it seems. Look ! Tlicrc goes another of 
them! That’s the fourth in the last five 
minutes.” 

Ixn looked across the road and saw a 
man arriving at the closed station. He 
was dressed in navvies’ clothes, and a three- 
days growth of beard covered his chin. 
His hand clutched a tin box, and the knees 
of liis trousers were tied with string. 

little realising that he was being watched* 
the man tapped on a small door in the 
hoarding. The door was opened from the 
inside, and he passed through. Within 
half a minute he was followed by two more 
men, dressed similarly. In the next five 
minutes'Len' counted six more workmen 
entering by the same door, 

” It's time they got a movc-on,” he 
remarked to his watchman friend. ” But 
they seem to be pushing things ahead at 
last. Well, pleasant dreams, but don't let 
tlic red lamps go out.” 

” That’s enough of your check,” came the 
laughing rejoinder as Len went on his way. 

He reached the next station and boarded 
a horiicward-bound train, his mind still full 
of the afternoon’s strange happenings. He 
ate his tea in such subdued silence that his 
mother questioned his health. 


Jacko in a Bragging Mood 


W iiKN Big Sister Belinda and her 
husband returned from their 
holidays they invited Jacko to spend a 
few days with them. 

He found it rather dull at times, as 
Joe was back at the office and Belinda 
was busy with .household duties, At 
first Jacko tried to help her, but after 
he had broken the carpet-sweeper and 


thing,” he answered. ” But iUs chiefly 
the way he balances.” 

” Coo ! ” exclaimed Jacko. I*m a 
nib at balancing. I could do it! ” 

” Don’t be silly ! ” retorted Belinda. 
” You’re a terrible little boaster 1 ” 
Jacko grinned quietly, and watched 
the milkman go down the street. Then 
he ran to the kitchen and picked up two 



The pony jerked forward—and Jacko went sprawling 


cracked the kitchen window she said she, 
could manage the work better alone. 

Usually the second delivery of milk 
came round at dinner-time, and Jacko 
loved watching the young ipan step 
smartly in and out of the back of his 
pony cart, fetching full bottle's and 
returning empty ones. 

” What beats me,” he remarked one 
day, ” is the way that chap hops up 
and down those little steps with both 
hands full of eggs and cream.” 

Joe looked through the window, 

- He’s got- a steady--horse, for one 


baskets -of tomatoes which Joe had 
brought home, • 

Before they could stop him he darted 
out of doors, and then, with a heavy 
basket in each hand, he promptly 
mounted the steps of the milk-cart. 

Alas! The pony sensed a strange 
footstep and promptly jerked forward. 
So did Jacko 1 

Over he sprawled on top of. the 
tomatoes, and splosh went the juice 1 

Jacko in a mess. And when ho 
scrambled up and heard them laugh liis^ 
face was the colour of a tomato too. 


” I’m > all right,' Mother. I was just 
thinking about something, ,that\s all,” he 
told her. 

; But an instant later he put down his cup 
with a clatter and.jumped to his feet. 

” Sorry, IMothcr, but I’ve just got an 
idea ! ” he cried, reaching for his cap. 
” Don’t worry ; I’ll soon be back.” 

Before she could recover from her bewil¬ 
derment he was out of the house, tearing 
along tho road as fast as his legs would 
take him. 

CHAPTER 3 
Foiled I 

Darei.y had Len run with such speed- 
At the station he was just in time to 
board a train that would take him back 
to the bank again. The journey was not 
unusually slow, but to him it seemed like 
one of a hundred ipilcs. 

He leapt out as the train slowed up, and 
then he went racing out of the station at 
breakneck pace. He was panting as he 
approached his destination. Darkness had 
now arrived and the neighbourhood was 
becoming deserted. He Avas thankful for 
that; it would enable him to iuA cstigatc 
with less risk of being spotted. 

His objective was not the bank but the 
hoardings surrounding the closed station 
adjoining. After a look round to ensure 
that he was not being watched, he found 
a convenient point and scrambled over. 

No sign of the workmen was visible, but 
he thought he heard distant noises, dull 
grinding sounds that came from bcloAV. 
Making a bee-line for the stairs which led 
underground, he slipped silently down 
them. The electric elevator miglit be 
Avorking but lie could not risk using it. 

The sounds he had heard grew louder as he 
descended. His suspicions Avcrc being con¬ 
firmed. Creeping loAver and JoAver, he at 
last reached the deserted Underground 
station platform. The noises that had come 
to his cars Avere now unmistakable, and 
they came from the raihvay tunnel. 

Suddenly his keen cars caught fresh 
sounds—^stcalthy footsteps. Somebody aa^'is 
coming out of tho tunnel. In a trice Len 
darted into a side opening. It A\"as avcU 
that he did so, for from the tunnel emerged 
not one man but scA^eral. And each carried 
two bulging canvas bags, 

Len had seen those bags before—in the 
strong room of the bank I They contained 
a large sum in gold and silver. In the 
darkness he groaned in despair. He AA’^as 
too late ! 

As ho had astutely surmised, the ” Avork- 
men ” Avere not navAucs, but members of 
tho bank-breaking gang.' He saAV . the 
clcA'-crness of their scheme. Using the 
Underground railway alterations to coA^er 
up their operations, they had come at night 
and had bored their n^ay upward into the 
bank vaults. -• 

The problem Avas, Could he outAA’it them ? 

Frantically he sought a ruse. Nothing 
came to his mind, until- 

The idea came as the last of the gang 
passed his hiding-place. With only a 
moment’s pause to. ensure that he \A'as not 
seen, he slipped out and melted into the 
darkness of the tunnel. 

” It’s just a small chance,” he told him¬ 
self, ” but I’ve got to succeed ! ” 

The opening Avhich the thieves had bored 
into the bank gaAm him entry to the safe 
room. With a thumping heart he siirA’cycd 
the scene. A big hole had been cut in the 
door of the safe to enable the crooks to 
rifle the contents. 

Len thrust his trembling hands inside 
and groped about. His fingers touched a 
little black box ; he pulled it out A\dth a 
sigh of relief. Back through the roughly- 
hcAvn hole he retreated. There Avas nothing 
to stop him noAA% for he heard the clcA'ator 
motor starting up. The thieves Avcrc half- 
Avay toward the surface by the time he 
reached the bottom of the shaft. 

Excitedly he fumbled Avith the black box. 
His heart leapt into his mouth as he thought 
for a moment-that tho instrument had failed 
him. Then from its big lens there suddenly 
shot out a shaft of almost invisible purplish 
light. He .directed it up the elevator shaft 
and^Avaited nervously for the result. 

It came Avith startling speed. Faralj^scd 
in an instant, the clcA^ator jerked to a 
standstill, twenty feet from the surface. A 
volley of oaths floated doAvn as the gang 
tried to restart it. But they could do 
nothing. They AA'erc trapped as securely 
as in a gaol—by a boy, single-handed ! 

. ” Don’t Avorry,” I.en called. ” You’]) 
soon be rescued, by the police ! ” 

And they AA^ere. , 

And that was not the end of the adven¬ 
ture, for the unofficial dcimbnstration of the 
ray brought, it. .prominently before official 
notice. Len Avas a national hero for. days. 
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SmOgliSHi^ESS 

Gan B e Con qiiered 

Yes, even the most stubborn case of 
constipation will yield to the right treat¬ 
ment—^but it is useless to have recourse 
to violent purgatives which only achieve 
their object by'' shock /’ methods. These 
weaken the whole system and, apart from 
the obvious danger involved in their 
continued use, invariably aggravate the 
trouble by their binding ” effect. 

What is needed is a systematic course 
of a mild antacid laxative ; ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia ' is admirable for this purpose. 
It never occasions the slightest discom¬ 
fort; its mild, action cannot i:)ossibly 
cause strain to the most delicate. It is 
definitely not habit-forming. In addition 
to its mild laxative properties it has the 
most beneficial ehcct on the entire 
digestive tract. Tn remedying indiges¬ 
tion it removes the very cause of 
constipation. 

Get a bottle of ^ Milk of Magnesia * 
from your chemist today. Take it regu¬ 
larly for a week, adjusting the dose as 
directed to your needs. You will be 
delighted with the all round improve¬ 
ment in your health and well being. 
Thereafter an occasional dose, say at 
intervals of a week, will provide all the 
prompting that your system needs. 
Once you have tried this gentle, safe 
relief, that doctors so strongly recom¬ 
mend, you will never use anything else. 
Be sure to get ' Milk of Magnesia * 
.which is the trade mark of Phillips' 
preparation of magnesia. Of all Chemists 
Prices 1/3 and 2 j(j. The large size 
contains three times the quantity of the 
small. 

I Th© P'aper for | 
I the Boy of Today! | 

^ Thrilling fiction, splenditl action photograplia H 
n: r.iul dra wings, and fiiacinatiri.q: cliats ahoiil 
H: rivin?, ifotoi’s and Motor. Racinj?, IJaitways, = 
^ }foLbies, and aJI tlio.so tlfiiigs youth is most ^ 
r: interested in arc featured in ^ 

fiODERN Boy) 

§ Every Saturday. AI al! Newsagents 2^ = 
li'nnininininnitintnnHiiimmfntiiiiiniiinniiiHuiifiiiittitR 


STAMP COLLECTOR’S OUTFIT FREE! 

Yon will find the contents of this wonderful ^ylvcrtisinK 
oner of ercat use. They liu ludo ; Ituled Duptfcato hook 
and pcrforatioti measurer, 34 all dilfen-iit sljiinps. pkt. of 
atainp mount«, metat watermark tinder, 100 Titles of 
eoimtrics. Amoncst tho fine stamps ape seta of 
Colonials rhilippines. llohemia, Hungary, old Canadians 
tKing UcorgO), Indians and Hong Kong, also Swiss, 
l-’lnallv, two splendid sets, 3 Montenegro and 5 Austra¬ 
lasians. Coniplcto parcel, iiiejuding 1937 Catalogue, abso- 
lutelv free. Just send 2d. postage, requesting approvals, 
I.ISBURN 8c TOWNSEND LTD. (C.N.), 
EIVERPOOI. 3. 


./r -k COnONATION PACKET -k 

50 Fine Stamps, many now issuo-s, KKNYA-TANOAX- 
YIKA, CAYMAN Is.. (XISTA KICA (largo Pictorial). 
1‘KllSIA. Coronation. CANADA, George VT, ANDOHUA, 
Now Issue, IVOUY COAST, Ono AVSTIiALIA (Com- 
inemorativc). DlCNMAKK (Kestoration), etc., and 4 
FINK-GKORaU VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4id. 
only, post froo; rresciitcd with thU packet to nil who 
ask lor my approvajs. a freo set .of G PERU, Including 
New Issuo. llargains j, 100. B. Colonial, X/-; 20 Air- 
post, 6d.: 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coioiiation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addrcfiBOB of stamp ' collectors and 
receive nn additional freo set.—H. O. WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept., OBANVILEE ROAD, BARNET. 


CORONATION STAMPS 

The British King George VI Coronation Stamp 
overprinted for each one of the three INforocco 
Agencies, unused, sent free to all genuine 
applicants for stamp approvals enclosing 
2d. postage. Mention C.N. 

R. D. HARRISON, ROYDON, WARE 


can make 
lighter pastry 

Make your pastry and cakes with plain 
flour and Berwick’s Baking Powder 
and they are sure to be deliciously 
light. The reason? Different recipes 
need different amounts of ‘^raising” 
and with plain flour and Borwick’s 
you can regulate it as required. J 
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A NEW Standard Work of 
Reference in Weekly Parts 



EACH 


2500 

Practical & Beautiful 
Photographs and 
Diagrams 

150 FINE ART and 
COLOUR PLATES 

liitndved^ of vahtahJe tables and 
formnlce. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRIN¬ 
CIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OPEN-AIR PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR 
NOVICE AND AMATEUR 
CHEMICALS AND 
CHEMISTRY 
PROCESSES AND 
MATERIALS 
COLOUR PHOTO- 
GRAPHY 
MINIATURE ” 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 
CAMERAS, LENSES AND 
OTHER APPARATUS 
COMMERCIAL AND PRO¬ 
CESS (Printing) 

PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY 
GROUP AND PORTRAIT 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
SPECIAL PROCESSES 
PROFESSIONAL PHOTO¬ 
GRAPHY 

£ 30 © 

IN PRIZES FOR 

PHOTOS 

Part I of this new work con¬ 
tains full details of an 'im¬ 
portant competition in which 
big cash' prizes are* offered, 
'There arc prizes for every type 
of photo and for both amateurs 
and professionals. Make' up 
your iniiid now to enter this 
great contest. ■ 

O 


Hitherto there has been no standard 
text book on photography ; to-day one 
is born. The MODERN ENCYCLO¬ 
PEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY will 
contain, in simple form, a detailed and 
comprehensive analysis of the whole of 
the art of photography in theory and 
jiractice. It is the first modern en¬ 
cyclopedia on the subject to be pub¬ 
lished in this country. 

Arranged alphabetically for easy 
reference, this new work deals with 
every kind of camera from the modest 
“ Brownie " to tho super Leica and with 
every aspect of photography from 
taking the actual picture to developing, 
printing and enlarging. It is essential 
to the amateur who wishes to achieve 
the best results. 


Special sections will be devoted to 
cinematography, colottr photography, 
miniature photography and technical 
photography. There is no single branch 
of this great everyday science that is 
not covered fully, and above all this 
new work is unquestionably authorita¬ 
tive. No matter what you want to 
know about photography you will And 
it in the pages of the MODERN EN¬ 
CYCLOPEDIA OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Few works of reference have ever been 
illustrated so generously or in so practical 
a manner. In addition to the pick of 
the world's finest photographs there is a 
large number of helpful diagrams and 
explanatory pictures showing how things 
are done, how errors may be corrected 
and pitfalls avoided. 


THE WHOLE ART OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
FROM “A” TO “Z” 




PART ONE 



and place a standing 
order with your 
Newsagent or Booh^ 
stall for each Part as 
published. 


ou can 




these 


PRESENTS 


FREE! 





BAGATELLE BOARD 

You’ll like this 
pamc — so will 
Dad, With cue 
find balls. 120 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


LARGE BOX OF COMPENDIUM OF TABLE TENNIS 
PAINTS. Full GAMES, Domi- SET. Inbox,with 
range of colours draughts, posts, 

complete with oncbox'-iTzcoi" twobatsandballs. 
brush. 45 coupons p^j^g 96 coupons and 

and Free Voucher. Voucher. Free Voucher. 

There are hundreds of other free presents as well. Send a postcard (posta^^c Id.) to Dept. 
8C29, Uowntree & Co. Ltd.. The Cocoa Works, York, for special list of boys’ and girls’ 
■mm gifts, with a Free Voucher worth three coupons to start your collection. 


BOYS’, FOOTBALL. 

Cowhide leather, 
machine- sewn, 
W’ith strong rub¬ 
ber bladder. 174 
coupons and Free 
Voucher, 


HOW TO GET THEM 

Here’s all you need to do. Just ask your 
mother to get some Rowntree’s. 
Cocoa. Every tin contains Free Gift 
Coupons — three in the quarter- 
pound size. When you have collected 
enough coupons for the Gift you 
want, send them to Uowntrees. 

shoWthisto your mother 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is made by a 
special predigestive process, so that it 
actually helps cWldren to digest their 
food and get more nourishment 
from all their meals. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 11s a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Go., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


Paint This Picture and Win a Prize 


T'vo prizes of ten shillings 
I each and 12 half-crowns 
arc offered for the best- 
coloured versions of this pic- 
tui'c sent by gu*ls and boys of 
.15 or under. 

I Paste the picture on a 
postcard, and when the paste 
has dried colour with paints 
or crayons. Add your name, 
address, and age, and send 
your attempt to C N Com¬ 
petition No. 36, I Tallis 
H Ouse, London, E C 4 
(Comp,), to arrive not later 
than first post on Thursday, 
October 7. 

] There is no entry fee and 
ail will have equal chances of 
winning, for allowance will 
be made for age when judging. 
No reader may send more than 
one attempt. The Editor’s 
decision, as usual, must be 
accepted as final. . 



THE BRAN TUB 

Who Is H© ? 

(^ONSORT'of a famous queen, 
Monuments his name recall. 
Letters six that name contains. 
Change tlie first, reverse them all, 
Aud“hey presto !—you will see 
That they’re multiplied by three. 

Answer next week 

The Stop V/atch 

giLL : -Did your watch stop 
when you dropped it ? 
Jack : Certainly. Did you 
expect it to go Through the 
floor ? 

Peter Puck on School 
sums, alas, I don’t excel; 

Nor do I find in them much 
glee. 

Take simple interest. Well, my 
friends, 

It simply does not interest me 


■ i 5 j P Nf 1GM t fj’:'i 4 ;i:; 


Jumbled Subjects 

'J'liE letters of each of 
the following words and 
phrases, if rearranged, spell 
the names of six subjects 
taught in school. 

SHY RIOT BAN TOY 
OH CxRL:Y gap a lint 
HIS GLEN \ MANGER 

A nsK'cr next week 

Ici on Parle Frangais 




La prune Lo verger La pomme 
plum orchard apple 

Je suis las de manger des prunes. 
Alkms ail verger cue ill ir des 
pommes. 

' / am tired of plums. Let's go into 
the orchard and pick some apples. 
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Cummer Time ends on Sunday. Tliese two charts indicate (left) day¬ 
light, twilight, and darkness on October 2, the last day of Summer 
Time, and (right) on October 3, the first day of Greenwich Time. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening Mars and Jupiter are 
in the South- 
West, and 
Saturn is in the 
South-East. In 
the ^ morning 
. V e n II s a n d 
Alercury are in I 
the East. The j 
picture shows 
the Moon at five o’clock on 
Wednesday evening, October 6. 

A Proverb Rewritten 

Birds of a feather flock together 
K I N D R E D ornithological 
specimens congregate 
unitedly 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Oct. 3, William Morris died . 1896 

4. Ricliard Cromwell born . 1626 

5. Philip III of France died . 1285 

6. Jenny Lind born , .1820 

7. Oliver Wendell Holmes died 1894 

8. Alfieri, Italian poet, died . 1803 
. 9. St Denis, patron saint of 

France,died . . . 272 

This Week in Nature 
'J'liE jack-snipe arrives in 
this country for its winter 
stay. The plumage is a 
mixture of black, bro wn, 
yellow, and white markings, 
the jack-snipe being a more 
colourful bird than the com¬ 
mon snipe. The jack-snipe 
frequents damp, boggy 
grounds, and feeds on small 
Avatcr insects and the seeds 
of some water plants. 


The Mystery of the Draught-Board Pattern 


Here is the first of a series 
of simple yet mystifying conf tir¬ 
ing tricks which are to appear 
in the C N from time to tune. 
'J'ins trick usually gets plenty 
of applause because the 
end is so unexpected. 

You show the audience two 
pieces of tissue paper, one 
white and the other black. 
Also show that your hands 
arc otherwise empty. Placing 
the i>apers together, tear 
them again and again until 
you have a packet of little 
torn pieces. Then, picking 
up a fan, explain that you 
are going to cause a draught. 
Fan the iTicces of paper, 
open them out, and it will be 
seen that they have formed 
themselves into a draught¬ 
board pattern with black and 
white squares. 

This is the secret of the 
trick. A specially-prepared 
piece of paper, black and white 


in squares, will be needed, so 
cut a lot of squares from 
some black paper and paste 
them neatly on to a large 
square of white tissue paper. 
When this is done fold the 
draught-board paper into a 
neat packet and conceal it 
under your left arm. On the 
table have a hat with a small 
fan. in it, and all is ready. 

Hold the papers one in each 
hand and show them on both 
sides. Now place both pieces 
of paper in your right hand 
and with your left hand draw 
back your right sleeve. To 
do this grasp the sleeve 
underneath, near the armpit. 
Now place the papers in 
your left hand and with your 
right hand draw up the left 
sleeve. As you do this your 
right hand is easily able to 
take the folded draught¬ 
board paper and conceal it 
behind the fingers. 


Now, keeping the backs 
of your hands toward the 
audience, proceed to tear up 
the two papers, folding the 
pieces together into a neat 
packet. Now slide the torn, 
pieces into your right hand 
and leave the draught-board 
paper visible in your left 
hand. Pick up the fan with 
your right hand and at the 
.same time leave the pieces of 
torn paper in the hat. 

The rest is easy. Fan the 
paper and unfold the draught¬ 
board. 

The final result is usually 
such a/surprise that even if 
the trick has not been per¬ 
formed very neatly there is 
likely to be much applause. 

.Remember that practice 
makes perfect, and it will be 
advisable to try out this little 
trick a few times before 
performing in front of an 
audience. 


Tctlos Beforo Bcdtfmo 

When the Wind Blew 

J OHN and Mary ran all the 
way to the park. It was 
a windy day, and they could 
hardly wait to see if their 
new red kite would go flying 
over the tree-tops. 

^VYou hold the string, 
Mary/’ said John, ’’ xind I'll 
tlirow the kite up as high as 
I can,” 

The first time it only went 
up a little way before it fell 
to the ground, where it lay, 
looking sad and disappointed. 
They tried again, and this 
time the wind blew just as 
John was throwing the kite 
up into the air. Run, Mary, 
run 1 " he shouted. 

Mary ran as fast as she 
could, and the kite went 
higher and higher until all 
they could see was a tiny red 
speck in the sky. 

" It’s time to go home 
now,” said John, after they 
had watched it proudly for a 
long while, and they began to 
wind up the string. 

Nearer and nearer came the 
kite till it was only a little way 
above their heads, and then 
a dreadful thing happened. 
A gust of wind blew it down 
.suddenly, but, instead of 
falling on to the grass, the 
kite stuck on the top branch 
of a tree. 

They looked tip at it, and 
John, who was only a very 
little boy, began to cry. 

” Never mind, John,” said 
Alary, putting her arm round 
him; ” perhaps you'll have 
another kite next birthday.” 

That night the wind blew 
harder than ever. John woke 
up and listened as it horvlcd 
around the house. Woof ! it 
went against the windows. 
John pulled the bedclothes 
over his head so that he could 
not hear it. 

They did not run to the 
park the next morning, but 
walked slowly, thinking of 
the lost kite. John was 
looking down sadly at the 
ground when Alary suddenly 
caught hold of his arm. 

” Look, John 1 ” she cried, 
pointing across the grass. 
“The tree has blown down! ” 
” There’s our kite, close to 
the ground t ” cried John, 
as they ran to the place. 

How they laughed as they 
lifted it' off the branches \ 
The strange thing was that 
though the great tree had 
blown down in the gale the 
red kite wasn’t hurt. 


LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Seven Diners. The 420 tli day, 
420 being the least common multiple 
of 1,2, 3 , 4 , 5 , 6, 7 . 

Buried Poets. Hood, Keats, Pope. 
Anagram. Merit, timer, remit, mitre. 
The C N Cross Word Puzzle 
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CRUELTY TO 
C HiLDRE W 

The discomfort caused by a strong dosft 
of medicine can be agonisingly painful to 
a child. It is like turning a screw in tho 
tender, senMtive little bowels. 

How different is the gentle, smooth, 
easy action of ‘ California Syrup of Figs.' 
It is a pure fruit laxative that starts a 
natural movement which carries away all 
the hard, clogged up waste-matter from 
the system without worrying the child in 
the least. In a feiv hours, after all the 
half-digested food and poisonous, ierment- 
ing waste-matter have passed from the 
system, the child is like a different being- 
happy, contented and full of ” go.” 

The internal cleansing which ’ California 
Syrup of Figs ' gives is positive but gentle, 
and without the faintest twinge of dis¬ 
comfort. 

Alany mothers have adopted the plan; of 
a dose of ‘ California Syrup of Figs once 
a week. It keeps the child regular, happy 
and well. - ^ . . . 

’ California Syrup of Figs ’ is recom¬ 
mended by doctors and’nurses everywhere 
because it is safe for children. It is sold 
by all chemists—1/3 and 2/6. The larger 
size is the cheaper in the long run.' He 
sure you get * California SyriijA of lugs ’ 
brand. 

MARIE ELISABETHS 
are real SARDINES 


in delicious oil, are not costly, are greatly liked 
by, and are good for, YOUNG PEOPLE. 

GOOD? Well, there are 
more of them sohl than of' 
any other. That shonkl 
be convincing. 


They qan be hart at 
every Rood grocer’s 
in the British 
Isles. 


SEND YOUR MITE 
FOR OUR MITES! 



T he INFANTS HOSPITAL 
—the first Hospital of its 
kind to be founded in Europe— 
was established in IQ03 for the 
treatment of the diseases and 
disorders of nutrition. There 
are now 100 cots; accommoda¬ 
tion for seven Nursing Mothers; 
an Out - patient Department; 
X-Ray; Artificial Sunlight and 
Alassage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre; and a Alilk Laboratory. 
The work carried on in the 
wards is supplemented by the 
Convalescent Home at Burnham, 
Bucks, with eighteen cots. 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY 
DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY 
CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAIN¬ 
TENANCE. FUNDS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED. 


President: 

H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received 
and acknowledged by the Secretary: 

THE INFANTS HOSPITAL 

Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


Advertisement Ofiicea : TfUIia 
, Mass. Subscription Kates every* 
AfiS5\£y, Ltd. October 2^i0a7. 
S.L, 
































































